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CHAPTER XVI. 


We found my lady with no light in the room 
but the reading-lamp. The shade was screwed 
down so as to overshadow her face. Instead 
of looking up at us in her usual straightforward 
way, she sat close at the table, and kept her 
eyes fixed obstinately on an open book. 

* Officer,” she said, “is it important to the 
inquiry you are conducting, to know beforehand 
if any person now in this house wishes to leave 
it ?” 

** Most important, my lady.” 

“TI have to tell you, then, that Miss Ve- 
rinder proposes going to stay with her aunt, 
Mrs. Ablewhite, of Frizinghall. She has ar- 
ranged to leave us the first thing to-morrow 
morning.” 

Sergeant Cuff looked at me. I made a step 
forward to speak to my mistress—and, feeling 
my heart fail me (if I must own it), took a step 
back again, and said nothing. 

“May I ask your ladyship whenx Miss Ve- 
rinder first thought of going to her aunt’s ?” in- 
quired the Sergeant. 

“ About an hour since,” answered my mis- 
tress. 

Sergeant Cuff looked at me once more. The 
say old people’s hearts are not very easily moved. 
My heart couldn’t have thumped much harder 
than it did now, if I had been five-and-twenty 
again ! 

“T have no claim, my lady,” says the Ser- 
geant, “to control Miss Verinder’s actions. 
All Il can ask you to do is to put off her de- 
parture, if possible, till later inthe day. I must 
go to Frizinghall myself to-morrow morning— 
and I shall be back by two o’clock, if not before. 
If Miss Verinder can be kept here till that time, 
I should wish to say two words to her—unex- 
pectedly—before she goes.” 

My lady directed me to give the coachman 
her orders, that the carriage was not to come 
for Miss Rachel until two o’clock. ‘“ Have you 
more to say ?” she asked of the Sergeant, when 
this had been done. 

“Only one thing, your ladyship. If Miss 
Verinder is surprised at this change in the ar- 





rangements, please not to mention Me as being 
the cause of putting off her journey.” 

My mistress lifted her head suddenly from 
her book as if she was going to say somethi 
—checked herself by a great effort—and, looki 
back again at the open page, dismissed us wit. 
a sign of her hand. 

“That’s a wonderful woman,” said Sergeant 
Cuff, when we were out in the hall again. 
“But for her self-control, the mystery that 
puzzles you, Mr. Betteredge, would have been 
at an end to-night.” 

At those words, the truth rushed at last into 
my stupid old head. For the moment, I sup- 
= I must have gone clean out of my senses. 

seized the Sergeant by the collar of his coat, 
and pinned him against the wall. 

" — you!” I cried out, “there’s some- 
thing wrong about Miss Rachel—and you have 
been hiding it from me all this time !” 

Sergeant Cuff looked up at me—flat against 
the wall—without stirring a hand, or moving a 
muscle of his melancholy face. 

** Ah,” he said, “ you’ve guessed it at last.” 

My hand dropped from his collar, and my 
head sunk on my breast. Please to remember, 
as some excuse for my breaking out as I did, 
that I had served the family for fifty years. 
Miss Rachel had climbed upon my knees, and 
pulled my whiskers, many and many a time when 
she was a child. Miss Rachel, with all her 
faults, had been, to my mind, the dearest and 
prettiest and best young mistress that ever an 
old servant waited on, and loved. I begged 
Sergeant Cuff’s pardon, but I am afraid I did 
it with watery eyes, and not in a very becoming 
way. 

“Don’t distress yourself, Mr. Betteredge,” 
says the Sergeant, with more kindness than 
I had any right to expect from him. “In 
my line of life, if we were quick at taking 
offence, we shouldn’t be worth salt to our por- 
ridge. If it’s any comfort to you, collar me 
again. You don’t in the least know how to do 
it; but I'll overlook your awkwardness in con- 
sideration of your feelings.” 

He curled up at the corners of his lips, and, 
in his own dreary way, seemed to think he had 
delivered himself of a very good joke. 

I led him into my own little sitting-room, and 
closed the door. 

“Tell me the truth, Sergeant,” I said. 
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“*What do you suspect? It’s no kindness to 
hide it from me now.” 

“T don’t suspeet,” said Sergeant Cuff. “TI 
know.” 

My unlucky temper began to get the better 
of me again. 

“ Do you mean to tell me, in plain English,” 
I said, “that Miss Rachel has stolen her own 
Diamond ?” 

“Yes,” says the Sergeant; “that is what I 
mean to tell you, in so many words. Miss Ve- 
rinder has been in secret possession of the 
Moonstone from first to last ; and she has taken 
Rosanna Spearman into her confidence, be- 
cause she has calculated on our suspecting 
Rosanna Spearman of the theft. There is the 
whole case in a nutshell. Collar me again, 
Mr. Betteredge. If it’s any vent to your feel- 
ings, collar me again.” 

God help me! my feelings were not to be 
relieved in that way. ‘ Give me your reasons !”’ 
That was all I al say to him. 

** You shall hear my reasons to-morrow,” 
said the Sergeant. ‘If Miss Verinder refuses 
to put off her visit to her aunt (which you will 
find Miss Verinder will do), I shall be obliged 
to lay the whole case before your mistress to- 
morrow. And, as I don’t know what may 
come of it, I shall request you to be present, 
and to hear what passes on both sides. Let 
the matter rest for to-night. No, Mr. Better- 
edge, you don’t get a word more on the subject 
of the Moonstone out of me. There is your table 
spread for sup That’s one of the many 
human infirmities which I always treat ten- 
derly. If you will ring the bell, ran say grace. 
‘For what we are going to receive——’” 

“I wish you a good appetite to it, Sergeant,” 
I said. “ My appetite is gone. I'll wait and 
see you served, and then I’ll ask you to excuse 
me, if I go away, and try to get the better of 
this by myself.” 

I saw him served with the best of every- 
thing—and I shouldn’t have been sorry if the 
best of + had choked him. e head 
gardener (Mr. Begbie) came in at the same 
time, with his weekly account. The Sergeant 
got on the subject of roses and the merits of 
prass walks and gravel walks immediately. I 
eft the two together, and went out with a 
heavy heart. This was the first trouble I re- 
member for many a long year which wasn’t 
to be blown off by a whilf of tobacco, and 
which was even beyond the reach of Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Being restless and miserable, and having no 
particular room to go to, I took a turn on the 
terrace, and thought it over in peace and quiet- 
ness by myself. It doesn’t much matter what 
my thoughts were. I felt wretchedly old, and 
worn out, and unfit for my place—an to 
wonder, for the first time in my life, when it 
would please God to take me. With all this, I 
held firm, notwithstanding, to my belief in Miss 
Rachel. If Sergeant Cuff had been Solomon in 
all his glory, and had told me that my young lady 
had mixed herself up in a mean ond guilty plot, 





I should have had but one answer for Solomon, 
yo as he was, “ You don’t know her; and I 
My meditations were interrupted by Samuel. 
He brought me a written message from my 
mistress. 

Going into the house to get a light to read 
it by, Samuel remarked that there seemed a 
change coming in the weather. My troubled 
mind had prevented me from noticing it before. 
But, now my attention was roused, I heard 
the dogs uneasy, and the wind moaning low. 
Looking up at the sky, I saw the rack of 
clouds getting blacker and blacker, and hurry- 
ing faster and faster over a watery moon. Wild 
weather coming — Samuel was right, wild 
weather coming. 

The message from my lady informed me, that 
the magistrate at Frizinghall had written to re- 
mind her about the three Indians. Early in the 
coming week, the rogues must needs be released, 
and left free to follow their own devices. If 
we had any more questions to ask them, there 
was no time to lose. Having forgotten to men- 
tion this, when she had last seen Sergeant Cuff, 
my mistress now desired me to supply the 
omission. The Indians had gone clean out of 
my head (as they have, no doubt, gone clean 
out of yours). I didn’t see much use in stirring 
that subject again. However, I obeyed my 
orders on the spot, as a matter of course. 

I found Sergeant Cuff and the gardener, 
with a bottle of Scotch whisky between them, 
head over ears in an argument on the grow- 
ing of roses. The Sergeant was so deepl 
interested that he held up his hand, and signe 
to me not to interrupt the discussion, when I 
came in. As far as I could understand it, the 
question between them was, whether the white 
moss rose did, or did not, require to be budded 
on the dog rose to make it grow well. Mr. 
Begbie said, Yes; and Sergeant Cuff said, No. 
They appealed to me, as hotly as a couple of 
boys. Knowing nothing whatever about the 

owing of roses, I steered a middle course— 
just as her majesty’s judges do, when the scales 
of justice bother them by hanging even to a 
hair. “ Gentlemen,” I remarked, “there is much 
to be said on both sides.” In the temporary 
lull produced by that impartial sentence, I laid 
my hndy’s written a on the table, under 
the eyes of Sergeant Cuff. 

I had got by this time, as rom! as might be, 
to hate the Sergeant. But truth compels me 
to acknowledge that, in respect of readmess of 
mind, he was a wonderful man. 

Tn half a minute after he had read the mes- 
sage, he had looked back into his memory for 
Superintendent Seegrave’s report ; had picked 
out that part of it in which the Indians were 
concerned ; and was ready with his answer. A 
certain great traveller, who understood the 
Indians and their | , had figured in Mr. 
Seegrave’s report, hadn’t he? Very well. Did 
I know the gentleman’s name and address ? 
Very well again. Would I write them on the 
back of my lady’s message? Much obliged to 
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me. Sergeant Cuff would look that gentle- 
man up, when he went to Frizinghall othe 
mo’ 


asked. “ Superintendent 
Indians as innocent as the babe unborn.” 

“* Superintendent ve has been proved 
wrong, up to this time, in all his conclusions,” 
answered the Sergeant. ‘It may be worth while 
to find out to-morrow whether Superintendent 
Seegrave was wrong about the Indians as well.” 
With that he turned to Mr. Begbie, and took 
up the argument again exactly at the place 
where it had left off. ‘ This question between 
us is a question of soils and seasons, and patience 
and pains, Mr. Gardener. Now let me put it 
to you from another point of view. You take 
your white moss rose—— 

By that time, I had closed the door on them, 
and was out of hearing of the rest of the dis- 
pute. 

In the pas I met Penelope hanging 
about, and are an Me she was me for. 

She was waiting for her young lady’s bell, 
when her young lady chose to call her back to go 
on with the packing for the next day’s journey. 
Further inquiry revealed to me, that Miss 
Rachel had given it as a reason for wanting to 
go to her aunt at Frizinghall, that the house 
was unendurable to her, and that she could 
bear the odious presence of a policeman under 
the same roof with herself no longer. On being 
informed, half an hour since, that her departure 
would be delayed till two in the afternoon, she 
had flown into a violent passion. My lady, 
present at the time, had severely rebuked her, 
and then (having apparently something to say, 
which was reserved for her daughter’s private 
pe had sent Penelope out of the room. My 
girl was in wretchedly low spirits about the 
changed state of things in the house. ‘‘ Nothin 
goes right, father; nothing is like what it use 
to be. I feel as if some dreadful misfortune 
was hanging over us all.” 

That was my feeling too. But I put a good 
face on it, before my daughter. Miss Rachel’s 
bell rang while we were talking. Penelope ran 
up the back stairs to go on with the packing. 
I went by the other way to the hall, to see what 
the glass said about the change in the weather. 

Just as I approached the swing door leading 
into the hall from the servants’ offices, it was 
violently opened from the other side; and 
Rosanna Spearman ran by me, with a miserable 
look of pain in her face, and one of her hands 
pressed hard over her heart, as if the pang was 
in that quarter. “‘ What’s the matter, my girl?” 
I asked, stopping her. “Are you ill?” “ For 
God’s sake, don’t s to me,” she answered, 
and twisted herself out of my hands, and ran 
on towards the servants’ staircase. I called to 
the cook (who was within hearing) to look after 
the poor girl. Two other persons proved to be 
within hearing, as well as the cook. Sergeant 
Cuff darted softly out of my room, and asked 
what was the matter. I answered, “ Nothing.” 


“Do you expect anything to come of it ?” I 
ve found the | d 


the swing-door, and beckoning me into the | 
—— if I had seen sullen of tee 


pearman. 
“ She has just passed me, sir, with a 
isturbed face, and in a very odd circa sy 
“Tam afraid I am innocently the cause of 
that disturbance, Betteredge.” 

“ You, sir !” 

__ “T can’t explain it,” says Mr. Franklin; but, 
if the gil is concerned in the loss of the Dia- 
mond, I do really believe she was on the point 
of confessing everything—to me, of all the 
people in the world—not two minutes since.” 

Looking towards the swing-door, as he said 
those last words, I fancied I saw it opened a 
little way from the inner side. 

Was there anybody listening? The door fell 
to before I could get to it. ing through, 
the moment after, I thought I saw the tails of 
Sergeant Cuff’s res i 
ery round the corner of the passage. 

new, as well as I did, that he could expect no 
more help from me, now that I had discovered 
the turn which his investigations were really 
taking. Under those circumstances, it was quite 
in his character to help himself, and to do it 
by the underground way. 

Not feeling sure that I had really seen the 
Sergeant—and not desiring to make 
mischief, where, Heaven knows, there was mis- 
chief — going on already —I told Mr. 
Franklin that I thought one of the dogs had 
got into the house—and then begged him to 

escribe what had happened between Rosanna 
me Were § hrough the hall, sir?” I 

“ Were you passing through the hall, sir?” 
asked. “ bia you ost her accidently, when 
she spoke to = p 

Mr. Franklin pointed to the billiard-table. 

** T was knocking the balls about,” he said, 
“and trying to get this miserable business of 
the Diamond out of my mind. I _— to 
look up—and there Rosanna Spearman 
at the side of me, like a ghost! Her stealing 
on me in that way was so strange that I hardly 
knew what to do at first. Seeing a very anxious 
expression in her face, I asked her if she wished 
to speak to me, She answered, ‘ Yes, if I dare.’ 
Knowing what suspicion attached to og 
could only put one construction on such 

as that. I confess it made me uncom- 
ortable. I had no wish to invite the girl’s 
confidence. At the same time, in the difficulties 
that now beset us, I could hardly feel justified 
in refusing to listen to her, if she was reall 
bent on speaking to me. It was an awk 
position; and I dare say I got out of it awk- 
wardly enough. I said to her, “I don’t quite 
understand you. Is there anything a want 
mace i * a mee seh being speak 
unkindly e poor girl can ugl 
—I felt that, at the time. The cue was s 
in my hand, and I went on knocking the balls 
about, to take off the awkwardness of the thing. 
As it turned out, I only made matters worse 
still, I’m afraid I mortified her without mean- 





Mr. Franklin, on the other side, pulled open 





ing it! She suddenly turned away., “ He looks 
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at the billiard balls,” I heard her say. “ Any- 
thing rather than look at me!” Before I could 
stop her, she had left the hall. 1 am not quite 
easy about it, Betteredge. Would you mind 
telling Rosanna that I meant no unkindness? 
I have been a little hard on her, perhaps, in my 
own thoughts—I have almost hoped that the 
loss of the Diamond might be traced to her. 
Not from any ill-will to the poor girl ; but——” 
He stopped there, and going back to the bil- 
liard-table, began to knock the balls about 
once more. 

After what had passed between the Sergeant 
and me, I knew what it was that he had left 
unspoken as well as he knew it himself. 

othing but the tracing of the Moonstone to 
our second housemaid could now raise Miss 
Rachel above the infamous suspicion that 
rested on her in the mind of Sergeant Cuff. It 
was no longer a question of quieting my young 
lady’s nervous excitement; it was a question 
of proving her innocence. If Rosanna had 
done nothing to compromise herself, the hope 
which Mr. Franklin confessed to having felt 
would have been hard enough on her in all 
conscience. But this was not the case. She 
had pretended to be ill, and bad gone secretly 
to Frizinghall. She had been up all night, 
making something, or destroying something, in 

ivate. And she had been at the Shiverin 
nd, that evening, under circumstances whic 

were highly suspicious, to say the least of 
them. For all these reasons (sorry as I was 
for Rosanna) I could not but think that Mr. 
Franklin’s way of looking at the matter was 
neither unnatural nor unreasonable, in Mr. 
Franklin’s position. I said a word to him to 
that effect. 

“Yes, yes!” he said in return. “ But there 
is just a chance—a very poor one, certainly— 
that Rosanna’s conduct may admit of some 
explanation which we don’t see at present. I 
hate hurting a woman’s feelings, Betteredge ! 
Tell the poor creature what I told you to tell 
her. And if she wants to speak to me—I 
don’t care whether I get into a scrape or not— 
send her to me in the library.” ith those 
kind words he laid down the cue and left me. 

= the servants’ offices informed me 
that na had retired to her own room. She 
had declined all offers of assistance with thanks, 
and had only asked to be left to rest in quiet. 
Here, therefore, was an end of any confession 
on her part (supposing she really had a con- 
fession to make) for that night. I reported 
the result to Mr. in, who, thereupon, left 
the library, and went up to bed. 

I was wap heey lights out, and making the 
windows fast, when Samuel came in with news 
of the two guests whom I had left in my room. 
The argument about the white moss-rose had 
— come to an end at last. The gar- 
ner bh me home, and Sergeant Cuff was 
nowhere to be found in the lower regions of the 
house. 
I looked into my room. Quite trae—nothing 
was te be discovered there but a couple of 





empty tumblers and a strong smell of hot grog. 
Had the Sergeant gone of his own accord to the 
bed-chamber that was prepared for him ? I went 
up-stairs to see. 

After reaching the second landing, I thought 
I heard a sound of quiet and regular breathing 
on my left-hand side. My left-hand side led to 
the corridor which communicated with Miss 
Rachel’s room. I looked in, and there, coiled 
up on three chairs placed right across the 
passage—there, with a red handkerchief tied 
round his grizzled head, and his respectable 
black coat rolled up for a pillow, lay and slept 
Sergeant Cuff! 

He woke, instantly and quietly, like a dog, 
the moment [ approached him. 

“Good night, Mr. Betteredge,” he said. 
** And mind, if you ever take to growing roses, 
the white moss-rose is all the Fetter for not 
being budded on the dog-rose, whatever the 
gardener may say to the contrary !” 

“What are you doing here?” I asked. 
“Why are you not in your proper bed ?” 

“7 am not in my proper bed.” answered the 
Sergeant, “because I am one of the many 
people in this miserable world who can’t earn 
their money honestly and easily at the same 
time. There was a coincidence, this evening, 
between the period of Rosanna Spearman’s 
return from the Sands and the period when 
Miss Verinder took her resolution to leave the 
house. Whatever Rosanna may have hidden, 
it’s clear to my mind that your young lady 
couldn’t go away until she knew that it was 
hidden. The two must have communicated 
privately once already to-night. If they try 
to communicate again, when the house is 

uiet, I want to be in the way, and stop it. 

on’t blame me for upsetting your sleeping 
ea Mr. Betteredge—blame the Dia- 
mond.” 

“T wish to God the Diamond had never 
found its way into this house !” I broke out. 

Sergeant Cuff looked with a rueful, face at 
the three chairs on which he had condemned 
himself to pass the night. 

* So do I,” he said, gravely. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Nornine happened in the night; and (I am 
happy to add) no attempt at communication 
between Miss Rachel and Rosanna rewarded 
the vigilance of Sergeant Cuff. 

I had expected the Sergeant to set off for 
Frizinghall the first thing in the morning. He 
waited about, however, as if he had something 


else to do first. I left him to his own devices ; 
and gomg into the grounds shortly after, 
met Mr. Franklin: on his favourite walk by the 


shrubbery side. 

Before we had exchanged two words, the 
Sergeant unexpectedly joined us. He made up 
to Mr. Franklin, who received him, I must own, 
haughtily enough. “Have you anything to say 
to me?” was all the return he got for politely 
wishing Mr. Franklin good morning. _ 

' “J have something to say to you, sir,” an- 
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swered the Sergeant, “on the subject of the 
inquiry I am conducting here. You detected 
the turn that inquiry was really taking, yester- 
day. Naturally enough, in your position, you 
are shocked and distressed. Naturally enough, 
also, you visit your own angry sense of your 
own family scandal upon Me.” 

“ What do you want?” Mr. Franklin broke 
in, sharply enough. 

“ T want to remind you, sir, that I have at 
any rate, thus far, not been d to be 
wrong. Bearing that in mind, be pleased to 
remember, at the same time, thet I am an 
officer of the law acting here under the sanction 
of the mistress of the house. Under these cir- 
cumstances, is it, or is it not, your duty as a 
good citizen to assist me with any special infor- 
mation which you may — to possess ?” 

— no special information,” says Mr. 
Franklin. 

Sergeant Cuff put that answer by him, as if 
no answer had been made. 

“You may save my time, sir, from being 
wasted on an inquiry at a distance,” he went on, 
“if you choose to understand me and speak 
out.’ 

“TI don’t understand you,” answered Mr. 
Franklin ; “and I have nothing to say.” 

“One of the female servants (I won’t men- 
tion names) spoke to you privately, sir, last 
night.” 

Once more Mr. Franklin cut him short; 
once more Mr. Franklin answered, “I have 
nothing to say.” 

Standing . in silence, I thought of the 
movement in the swing-door, on the previous 
evening, and of the coat-tails which I had seen 
disappearing down the passage. Sergeant Cuff 
had, no doubt, just heard enough, before I 
interrupted him, to make him suspect that 
Rosanna had relieved her mind by confessing 
something to Mr. Franklin Blake. 

This notion had oe struck me—when who 
should appear at the end of the shrubbery walk 
but Rosanna Spearman in her own proper 
person! She was followed by Penelope, who 
was evidently trying to make her retrace her 
steps to the house. Seeing that Mr. Frank- 
lin was not alone, Rosanna came to a stand- 
still, evidently in great perplexity what to do 
next. Penelope waited behind her. Mr. Frank- 
lin saw the girls as soon as I saw them. The 
Sergeant, with his devilish cunning, took on not 
to have noticed them at all. All this happened 
in an instant. Before either Mr. Franklin or I 


‘could say a word, Sergeant Cuff struck in 


smoothly, with an appearance of continuing the 
previous conversation. 

“ You needn’t be afraid of harming the girl, 
sir,” he said to Mr. Franklin, s ing in a 
loud voice, so that Rosanna might hear him. 
“* On the contrary, I recommend you to honout 
me with your confidence, if you feel any in- 
terest in Rosanna Spearman.” 

Mr. Franklin instantly took on not to have 
noticed the girls either. He answered, speaking 
loudly on his side : 





“T take no interest whatever in Rosanna 
Spearman.” 

I looked towards the end of the walk. All 
I saw at the distance was that Rosanna sud- 
denly turned round, the moment Mr. Franklin 
had spoken. Instead of resisting Penelope, as 
she had done the moment before, she now let 
my daughter take her by the arm and lead her 
back to the house. . 

The breakfast-bell rang as the two girls dis- 
*p eared—and even Sergeant Cuff was now 

iged to give ee as a bad job! He said to 
me quietly, “I sh to Frizinghall, Mr. Bet- 
teredge; and I shall be back before two.” He 
went his way, without a word more—and for 
— hours ae = = him. 4 

“You must make it right with Rosanna, 
Mr. Franklin said to me, a we were alone. 
“T seem to be fated to say or do something 
awkward, before that unlucky girl. You must 
have seen yourself that Sergeant Cuff laid a trap 
for both of us. If he could confuse me, or 
irritate her into breaking out, either she or I 
might have said something which would an- 
swer his purpose. On the spur of the moment, 
I saw no better way out of it than the way I 
took. It stopped the girl from saying an hing, 
and it showed the Sergeant that I saw throug 
him. He was evidently listening, Betteredge, 
when I was speaking to you last night.” 

He had done worse than listen, as I privately 
thought to myself. He had remembered my 
telling him that the girl was in love with Mr. 
Franklin ; and he had calculated on that when 
he appealed to Mr. Franklin’s interest in Ro- 
sanna—in Rosanna’s hearing. 

“ As to listening, sir,” I remarked (keepi 
the other point to myself), “we shall all be 
rowing in the same boat, if this sort of thi 
_ on much longer. Prying, and peeping, an 
istening are the natural occupations of people 
situated as we are. In another day or two, Mr. 
Franklin, we shall all be struck dumb together— 
for this reason that we shall all be listening to 
surprise each other’s secrets, and all know it. 
Excuse my breaking out, sir. The horrid mys- 
tery hanging over us in this house gets into my 
head like liquor, and makes me wild. I won’t 
forget what you have told me. Ill take the 
first opportunity of making it right with Ro- 
sanna Spearman.” 

“ You haven’t said anything to her yet about 
last night, have you?” Mr. Franklin asked. 

* No, sir.” 

“Then say nothing now. I had better not 
invite the. girl’s confidence, with the Sergeant 
on the look-out to surprise us together. My 
conduct is not very consistent, Betteredge—is 
it? I see no way out of this business, which 
isn’t dreadful to think of, unless the Diamond 
is traced to Rosanna. And yet I can’t, and 
won’t, help Sergeant Cuff to find the girl out.” 

Unreasonable enough, no doubt. But it was 
my state of mind as well. I thoroughly under- 
stood him. If you will, for once in your life, 
remember that you are mortal, perbaps you 
will thoroughly understand him too. 
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The state of things, indoors and out, while 
Sergeant Cuff was on his way to Frizinghall, 
was briefly this : 

Miss Rachel waited for the time when the 
carriage was to take her to her aunt’s, still 
obstinately shut up in her ownroom. My lady 
and Mr. Franklin breakfasted together. After 
breakfast, Mr. Franklin took one of his sudden 
resolutions, and went out precipitately to quiet 
his mind by a long walk. I was the only per- 
son who saw him go; and he told me he should 
be back before the Sergeant returned. The 
change in the weather, foreshadowed over-night, 
had come. Heavy rain had been followed, soon 
after dawn, by high wind. It was blowing 
fresh as the day got on. But though the clouds 
threatened more than once, the rain still held 
off. It was not a bad day for a walk, if you 
were young and strong, and could breast the 
— _— of wind which came sweeping in 

e sea. 

I attended my lady after breakfast, and 
assisted her in the settlement of our household 
accounts. She only once alluded to the matter 
of the Moonstone, and that was in the way of 
forbidding any present mention of it between us. 
* Wait > ° man ms back,” - - 
meaning the Sergeant. ‘‘ We must speak of it 
then: we are not obliged to speak of it now.” 

After leaving my mistress, I found Penelope 
waiting for me in my room. 

“ wish, father, you would come and speak 
to Rosanna,” she said. “I am very uneasy 
about her.” 

I suspected what was the matter readily 
enough. But it isa maxim of mine that men 
(being superior creatures) are bound to improve 
women—if they can. When a woman wants me 
to do anything (my daughter, or not, it doesn’t 
matter), I always insist on knowing why. The 
oftener you make them rummage their own 
minds for a reason, the more manageable you 
will find them in all the relations of life. It 
isn’t their fault Ger wretches !) that they act 
first, and think afterwards ; it’s the fault of the 
fools who humour them. 

Penelope’s reason why, on this occasion, ma 
be given in her own words. “ I’m afraid, father,” 
she said, “ Mr. Franklin has hurt Rosanna 

ely. without intending it.” 

“What took Rosanna into the shrubbery 
walk ?” I asked. 

** Her own madness,” says Penelope ; “I can 
call it nothing else. She was bent on speaking 
to Mr. F. in, this morning, come what might 
of it. I did my best to -" her; yousaw that. 
If I could only have got her away before she 
heard those dreadful words——” 

“There! there!” I said, “don’t lose your 
head. I can’t call to mind that anything hap- 

d to alarm Rosanna.” 

“Nothing to alarm her, father. But Mr. 

Franklin said he took no interest whatever in 
, ob, he said it in such a cruel voice!” 

“ He said it to stop the Sergeant’s mouth,” 
T answered. 

“T told her that,” says Penelope. “ But you 
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see, father (though Mr. Franklin isn’t to blame), 
he’s been mortifying and disappointing her for 
weeks and weeks past; and now this comes on 
the top of it all! She has no right, of course, 
to expect him to take any interest in her. It’s 
quite monstrous that she should forget herself 
and her station in that way. But she seems to 
have lost pride, and proper feeling, and every- 
thing. She frightened me, father, when Mr. 
Franklin said those words. They seemed to 
turn her into stone. A sudden quiet came over 
her, and she has gone about her work, ever 
since, like a woman in a dream.” 

I began to feel a little uneasy. There was 
something in the way Penelope put it which 
silenced my superior sense. ro led to mind, 
now my thoughts were directed that way, what 
had passed between Mr. Franklin and Rosanna 
overnight. She looked cut to the heart on that 
occasion ; and now, as ill-luck would have it, 
she had been unavoidably stung again, poor 
soul, on the tender place. Sad! sad!—all the 
more sad because the girl had no reason to 
Justify her, and no right to feel it. 

I had promised Mr. Franklin to speak to 
Rosanna, and this seemed the fittest time for 


“— my word. 

e found the girl sweeping the corridor out- 
side the bedrooms, pale and composed, and neat 
as ever in her modest print dress. I noticed a 
curious dimness and dulness in her eyes—not 
as if she had been crying, but as if she had been 
looking at something too long. Possibly, it 
was a misty something raised by her own 
thoughts. ‘There was certainly no object about 
her to look at which she had not seen already 
hundreds on hundreds of times. 

“Cheer up, Rosanna!” I said. “You 
mustn’t fret over your own fancies. I have got 
something to say to you from Mr. Franklin.” 

I thereupon put the matter in the right view 
before her, in the friendliest and most comfort- 
ing words I could find. My principles, in re- 
gard to the other sex, are, as you may have 
noticed, very severe. But pS. or other, 
when I come face to face with the women, my 
practice (I own) is not conformable. 

“ Mr. Franklin is very kind and considerate. 
Please to thank him.” That was all the answer 
she made me. 

My daughter had already noticed that Rosanna 
went about her work like a woman in a dream. 
I now added to this observation, that she also 
listened and spoke like a woman in a dream. I 
doubted if her mind was in a fit condition to 
take in what I had said to her. 

“Are you quite sure, Rosanna, that you 
understand me ?” I asked. 

* Quite sure.” 

She echoed me, not like a living woman, but 
like a creature moved by machinery. She went 
on sweeping all the time. I took away the 
broom as gently and as kindly as I could. 

“Come, come, my girl!” I said, “this is 
not like yourself. You have got somethi 
on your mind. I’m your friend—and I'll | 
your friend, even if you have done wrong. 
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Make a clean breast of it, Rosanna—make a 
Tho tare bed been, when my cpesking to he 
e time n, when my speaking r 
in that way would have ri. the tears into 
her eyes. I could see no change in them now. 
he es,” she said, “I’ll make a clean breast 
of it.” 

“ To my lady?” I asked. 

“ No.” 

“ To Mr. Franklin ?” 

** Yes; to Mr. Franklin.” 

I hardly knew what to say to that. She 
was in no condition to understand the caution 
against speaking to him in private, which Mr. 
Franklin had directed me to give her. Feeling 
my way, little by little, I only told her Mr. 
Franklin had gone out for a walk. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,’ she answered, “I 
shan’t trouble Mr. Franklin, to-day.” 

“ Why not speak to my lady ?” I said. “ The 
way to relieve your mind is to speak to the 
merciful and Christian mistress who has al- 
ways been kind to you.” 

She looked at me for a moment with a grave 
and steady attention, as if she was fixing what 
I said in her mind. Then she took the broom 
out of my hands; and moved off with it slowly, 
a little way down the corridor. 

* No,” she said, going on with her sweeping, 
and speaking to herself; “ I know a better way 
of relieving my mind than that.” 

“ What is it ?” 

** Please to let me go on with my work.” 

Penelope followed her, and offered to help 


er. 

She answered, “No. I want to do my 
work. Thank you, Penelope.” She looked round 
at me. .“ Thank you, Mr. Betteredge.” 

There was no moving her—there was nothing 
more to be said. I signed to Penelope to come 
away with me. We left her, as we had found 
ame sweeping the corridor, like a woman in a 


am. 

“This is a matter for the doctor to look 
into,” I said. “ It’s beyond me.” 

My daughter reminded me of Mr. Candy’s 
illness, owing (as you may remember) to the chill 
he had caught on the niglit of the dinner-party. 
His assistant—a certain Mr. Ezra Jennings— 
was at our disposal, to be sure. But no ody 
knew much about him in our parts. He 
been engaged by Mr. Candy, under rather pe- 
culiar circumstances; and, right or wrong, we 
none of us liked him or trusted him. There 
were other doctors at Frizinghall. But they 
were strangers to our house; and Penelope 
doubted, in Rosanna’s present state, whether 
strangers might not do her more harm than 


I thought of speaking to my lady. But, re- 
membering the heavy weight of anxiety which 
she already had on her mind, I hesi to add 
to all the other vexations this new trouble. 
Still, there was a necessity for doing something. 
The girl’s state was, to my thinking, downright 
alarming—and my mistress ougiit to be in- 
formed of it. Unwillingly enough, I went to 





her sitting-room. No one wasthere. My lady 
was shut up with Miss Rachel. It was impossible 
for me to see her till she came out again. 

I waited in vain till the clock on the front 
staircase struck the quarter to two. Five mi- 
nutes afterwards, I heard my name called, from 
the drive outside the house. I knew the voice 
directly. Sergeant Cuff had returned from Friz- 


inghall. 





LOCOMOTION IN LONDON. 





Forty-two years are but a small space of 
time in the history of a great nation or a great 
city, though they form a large slice in the life 
of a man who scarcely hopes to live beyond 
seventy. But forty-two years, short as they 
are, have operated very great changes in the 
huge assemblage of cities, boroughs, towns, and 
villages, which is called the British metropolis. 
In the year 1826 the population of this busy 
hive—which even then was considered to be so 
immense and overgrown as to be a wonder of 
the world—did not much exceed a million; 
it did not reach a million and a_ half until 
five years later. It now reaches nearly 
three millions and a half, and is daily in- 
creasing. No city in the world, not even in the 
United States, where cities seem to spring up 
in a night like gourds or mushrooms, has grown 
so rapidly. Men, still in the prime of life re- 
member when the sites of Belgravia and Tyburnia 
were marshes, meadows, and market-gardens ; 
when sheep and cattle grazed in the green fields 
of what is now Camdenia; when Kentish (origi- 
nally Cantelow’s) Town was a remote village; 
when Trafalgar-square, the National Gallery, 
and the lordly clubs of Pall Mall and St. 
James’s-street were unbuilt and unimagined; 
when Waterloo-bridge — which is now, save 
one, the oldest—was the newest metropolitan 
bridge over the Thames; when Stevenson 
thought a train upon the rail might safely 
travel at the rate of twenty miles an hour, and 
was considered a crotchety enthusiast for his 
eet and when his majesty’s mails, with their 

ivers and guards in royal livery, and with 
fast-going steeds, the pride of the road, as- 
sembled every evening before the General Post 
Office, preparatory to a start to every point of 
the compass, carrying their small comple- 
ment of passengers and the scanty correspond- 
ence of the day. At this time—odd as it may 
seem to the fast young men who are now be- 
tween twenty and thirty—there were in this 
great metropolis neither policemen, cabs, nor 
omnibuses. 

How the people of London, who happened 
to be in a hurry, managed in those early days 
to travel from place to place in the great city, 
is not very clear. The quickest conveyance 
be procured was a hackney coach, with two 
horses—a great, cast-off, rere, Fy dirty, shabby 
vehicle, perhaps with a royal erown, or a coronet, 
and a flaring coat-of-arms upon the panel. 
hackney coach was an old institution, and had 
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been but little improved for a century. As it! 
was in the days of Addison and Steele, so it was in | 
those of Henry Carey, who makes one of the 
characters in the mock-heroic Chrononhoton- 
thologos exclaim : 

Go, call a coach, and let a coach be call’d ; 

Let him that calls it be the caller, 

And in his calling let him nothing call 

Buf*coach! coach! coach! oh, for a coach, ye gods! 
Until the last years of the reign of George the 
Fourth, the Siew were as antiquated as 
their vehicles. They were commonly called 
Jarvies—for what reason, perhaps, not even the 
learned editor of Notes and Queries can tell ; 
and were distinguised for the general “ beeri- 
ness” or, it might be said, “ginsomeness” of 
their faces, and for the drab greatcoats which 
they wore, with multifarious capes lapping over 
their venerable shoulders like the scales upon 
the rhinoceros. 

But a change was at hand. People began 
to take houses in the suburbs, for the sake 
of more elbow-room and a purer atmosphere 
than the dense old city afforded; and some 
daring speculator, named Bell, whose stables 
were in Oxford-street, hit upon the happy idea 
of establishing light one-horse vehicles to replace 
the heavy old hackney-coaches like those in use 
across the channel. The new ventures were 
called cabriolets—a French word that did not 
suit John Bull, who very speedily abbreviated it 
into the monosyllabic “cab.” Cabs did not 
resemble either the modern hansoms or the 
four-wheelers. Originally the driver sat inside 
along with his fare—an arrangement which did 
not work well, inasmuch as it admitted but one 
passenger, and, if the intending passenger hap- 
pened to be a lady, prevented her from accept- 
ing a seat in such questionable company. After 
a short interval, a place was made for the 
driver in a little perch to the right-hand side 
of the vehicle, leaving room for two persons 
inside. The cab-drivers were younger and 
smarter than the old hackney-coachmen; but 
it does not appear that their characters were of 
the best, if a judgment may be formed from a 
caricature of the year 1829. It represents a 
barrister, in full legal array of wig and gown, 
jumping into one of the new vehicles, and de- 
siring cabby, who has all the air of being a re- 
turned convict—there were no ticket-of-leave 
men in those days—to drive him to the Old 
Bailey. ‘‘ Don’t know the place, your honour ; 
never heard of it,” is Cabby’s prudent reply— 
a strong proof of his reluctanee to revisit a 
spot which was only too familiar. This kind of 
open cab did not long suit the taste of the town, 
and was replaced by the covered and more com- 
modious four-wheelers which we now see in 
the streets. The “hansom,” so named from 
its inventor, and not for its beauty, was of later 
date ; and, in spite of its clumsy a and awk- 
ward shutter, that in rainy weather does, or 
may, come down upon the head of the incautious 
fare inside, with the force and something of the 
effect of a guillotine, has been doing duty in the 
metropolis for more than a quarter of a century. 





Somewhere about 1829 or 1830, and ve 
shortly after the public had become accustome 
to the convenience of cabs, such as they were 
and unfortunately are, Mr. Shillibeer, an 
undertaker, bethought him that it might be 
— and more profitable to carry the 

ving than the dead, and invented and in- 
troduced a new vehicle, which he called 
by a Latin name, suggestive of its uses “for 

!’—the omnibus. ‘This name also was too 
long for the popular tongue, and the new hearse, 
adapted for the quick and not for the dead, was 
designated by its more pronouncible last syl- 
lable. Mr. Shillibeer was a public benefactor. 
His omnibuses supplied a public want ; and for 
the comparatively limited traffic of the streets 
at a time when London had not attained half 
its present population, or spread itself over half 
of its actual mileage, answered the public 
need sufficiently well. He had, of course, com- 
petitors ; and year by year, as population in- 
creased, the numbers of omnibuses plying in 
every direction from the centres to the extre- 
mities of London increased also, though not in 
the same ratio. Strangely enough, no one ever 
thought it worth while to make any considerable 
improvements upon Mr. Shillibeer’s design. In 
other great cities and towns of England and 
Scotland — such as Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow, and Edinburgh — and 
also in Paris, the omnibuses are roomy and 
convenient, and if not altogether what such 
vehicles should be, are vastly superior to those 
of London. 

Public vehicles now whizz and dart about 
through every main thoroughfare, and, com- 
bined with carts, trucks, waggons, and private 
carriages of all kinds, make up a rushing, roar- 
ing tide or whirlpool of traffic unparalleled in 
the world. The growing danger of the streets is 
told in a few suggestive figures in the report of 
the Registrar-General for 1867. During that 
year, this useful functionary informs us that the 
deaths were registered of one hundred and 
sixty-four persons who were killed by horses 
or carriages in the streets. 

The less serious accidents that occurred 
amounted, during the same period, to the large 
number of one thousand four hundred and sixty- 
seven ; the two accounts showing that an 
average of one person was killed every second 
day, and four persons injured every day 
throughout the year, either by the reckless- 
ness of the drivers—public and private—or 
by their own incapacity to steer their way 
with safety through the streets. Everybody 
knows the danger of railway travelling, and 
when an accident does occur, how frightful 
it is; but figures show conclusively that the 
perils of the street are greatly in excess of 
those of the rail, and that, while one hundred 
and sixty-four pedestrians were killed in one 
year in London in a population of three millions 
and a half, only one person in ten millions met 
his death in arailway accident. It is thus much 
safer, on the average, to travel by rail from Lon- 
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of Europe, than to attempt to cross Cheapside 
or Oxford-street, unless you areyoungandstrong, 
and have all your wits about you. The Registrar- 
General, in view of this fact, suggests, and all 
whose business or ill fate compels them to be 
much in London will agree with him, that at 
all the more important crossings—such, for 
instance, as at the junction of ‘Regent-street 
and Oxford-street, or at the point where Far- 
ringdon-street and Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
meet Fleet-street and et and many 
other crossings as crowded and as dangerous 
—light bridges for foot-passengers should be 
thrown across, or subways, such as go under rail- 
way stations, should be constructed ; and doubt- 
less, when a few more hundred children, infirm 
pees, and aged men and women shall have 
een killed, with perhaps a bishop, a member 
of parliament, or a highly respectable million- 
naire among the number, the bridges and the 
subways will be provided. Bridges or no 
bridges, the cataract of horses and vehicles in 
the metropolitan streets will continue to in- 
crease in volume and force as population aug- 
ments; and something will have to be done, 
either to divert, to regulate, or to economise 
it, if this great city is to remain habitable any 
longer for that rather large and very intelligent 
class of people, workers or non-workers, who 
value their health, their comfort, or their 


safety. 

When railways were first established, their 
termini were generally placed at considerable 
distances from the metropolitan centre. The 
London and North-Western came nearest at 
Euston-square, where it still has its head- 

uarters ; the South-Eastern stopped at the 

urrey side of London-bridge; the South- 
Western, still more modest, stopped at Vaux- 
hall. But the introduction of railways right 
into the city of later years, though it must 
have diminished a certain amount of cab and 
omnibus traffic, does not seem to the eye of 
any ordinary observer to have sensibly disen- 
cumbered the streets. Even the greatest boon of 
all the means of locomotion yet accorded to the 
peripatetic and travelling public of London, 
the, Metropolitan or Underground Railway, 
which carries its millions of passengers per 
annum, does not seem to have rendered unne- 
cessary the employment of a single cab or 
omnibus that previously plied for hire in our 
busy streets. Open out whatever mode of 
relief we may, the great thoroughfares remain 
as crowded as ever. London is in this respect 
like Niagara: the torrent roars as furiously as 
before, though a hundred mills and factories, 
each of which requires and takes away a certain 
amount of water-power, may be established on 
either side. The main stream is inexhaustible, 
and can only be diverted in rills and driblets, 
that create no sensible diminution of the mighty 
current. 

London locomotion in our day presents itself 
under a twofold aspect to the consideration of 
the daily increasing inhabitants of this nation 


half millions, almost double in number to the 
whole population of the immense continent of 
Australia, greater also than the whole population 
of Scotland, though cooped up in a space about 
the extent of the Isle of Wight. The first 
point that requires consideration in a time 
when people must ride in public vehicles is the 
comfort, convenience, and economy of the car- 
riages, small or great, which are licensed to 
convey them from place to place; the second is 
the safety of the multitudinous army of pedes- 
trians who traverse, on their business or plea- 
sure, such comparatively short distances as do 
not make riding compulsory upon the feeble 
or the hurried. ‘The first question leads to an 
examination cf the existing cabs and omni- 
buses, and whether the accommodation they 
offer, and the rates at which they supply it, are 
of a kind to meet the public requirements ; and 
the second leads to the inquiry whether, under 
a better system of management, the streets 
could not be relieved of at least one-half of the 
number of horses and of vehicles that now 
almost blockade them, without diminishing the 
amount of accommodation afforded to the 
public. 

On the first point there is little to be said 
that needs saying. Our cabs are a disgrace to 
a civilised city, but might easily be improved 
under better municipal regulations, and per- 
haps by removing some of the restrictions 
that now fetter this branch of trade, and per- 
mitting the introduction of superior vehicles 
at such rates of fare as the proprietors chose 
to demand and the public would be con- 
tent to pay. But bad as are the cabs, the om- 
nibuses are ten times worse. [Iil-constructed, 
ill-ventilated, dirty, close, narrow, unfit when 
crowded (as they usually are) for a decent 
woman either to press into or out of, with an 
amount of seat-room per individual inconsistent 
with the deference due to the modesty of the 
one sex or the convenience of the other, the 
omnibuses of London are models of “ what to 
avoid.” A few years ago, when the proprietors 
of the various lines united, and formed what is 
known as the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany (Limited), the public was promised that 
the quasi-monopoly they established would con- 
duce to the general interest, inasmuch as a rich 
and powerful company would be in a position 
to provide better vehicles and charge lower 
fares than the poor proprietor of one or 
perhaps two carriages. But all these pro- 
mises came to ——— No improvement worth 
record has been made, and fares, instead of 
being lessened, have been raised. But while 
the omnibus proprietors have it in their power 
to construct their vehicles on a better principle 
as regards ventilation, to bestow more attention 
upon cleanliness, they are not able to provide 
carriages of a greater width than those they now 
employ, so as to allow ample room to every pas- 
senger and a clear space down the middle, unless 
upon conditions which would tend to encumber 
the streets still more fearfully than they are 
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omnibus occupies in the roadway is to be 
measured, not by the width of the body 
of the vehicle in which the pas are 
cramped and confined, but by the width be- 
tween the tires of the wheels. If the whole of 
this amount of space could be made available 
for the passengers, they would have all the 
elbow-room that the most fastidious could re- 
quire, and omnibuses would be as comfortable 
as first-class railway carriages. If the wheels 
were, as in the present vehicles, placed ex- 
ternally, the omnibuses would occupy a much 
larger portion of the roadway than they now 
do, and would thus increase the obstruction in 
the public thoroughfare, which it is absolutel 
necessary to diminish. If, on the other hand, 
the wheels were placed under these enlarged 
vehicles, as in railway carriages, it would re- 
uire the work of at least three horses to do 
the work of one, and the streets would be 
blockaded by a new cause, and rendered more 
impassable than ever. 
his leads to the remedy. What London 
requires is, not the abolition of the existing 
omnibuses, but a relief to tle enormous pressure 
on the streets, by the introduction of wider car- 
riages, not occupying more space than the 
omnibuses, and with the wheels inside of the 
projecting bulk and under the carriages, as we 
see on the railway, and the laying down of tram- 
ways, by means of which one horse might draw 
the load that, without the aid of the rail or tram, 
would be too much for the strength of three 
or four. In one sentence, London must have 
tramways such as are established in America, 
and which work so satisfactorily to the public 
in all the great cities of the United States and 
Canada. Under the operation of this system, 
one car, not occupying more width of road 
than an ordinary omnibus, will be able to 
convey thrice the number of passengers, out- 
side and in, at about half the cost which the 
omnibus monopoly demands and receives from 
a patient and helpless public, and with a com- 
fort and convenience which no omnibus, under 
any system of management or construction, 
unaided by the rail or tram, could hope to afford. 
That portion of the publie which, had it lived 
eighty or even forty years ago, would have ob- 
jected to gas, to the “ new police,” to railways, 
or to any other great improvement, objects, as a 
matter of course, to street tramways ; but, also 
as a matter of course, these objections will be 
overruled. The tramway will be laid down in 
London, as it has been laid down in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, Washington, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Toronto, Montreal, 
Quebec, and in scores and hundreds of populous 
towns and cities, and the first people to express 
— at the convenience, economy, and 
ity of the new arrangement will be those 
over-zealous or over-interested conservatives of 
the status quo in locomotion, who believe, or 
affect to believe, that the rail in city streets is a 
nuisance. The rails laid down eight years ago 
in London were a nuisance, for they some- 
times wrenched off the wheels of carriages 





that had as much right to the use of the road- 
way as cars. But this auisance is not in- 
herent to the reform sought, and a new rail 
has been wary perfectly level with the road, 
which will not interfere with the wheels of or- 
dinary carriages. Cheap fares, commodious car- 
riages, easy running, diminution of the number 
of horses at present employed in the streets, 
and a saving of highway rate to every parish 
through which the trams shall be laid — 
are a little bead-roll of advantages which 
the practical people of the metropolis will 
not be slow to appreciate, however much the 
omnibus interest may object to the good thing. 
The old stage-coach proprietors opposed the 
rail; the Thames watermen opposed the penny 
steam-boats ; the old Tories opposed the Reform 
Bill of 1832; the old fogies of 1809, alarmed 
at possible explosions in the dead of night, op- 
posed the introduction of gas-lamps in the 
streets ; the steady old chiefs of the Post Office, 
when Rowland Hill promulgated his revolu- 
tionary and, to their minds, wicked idea of a 
universal penny post, were dead against him ; 
but what of that? We have got the railway, 
we have got steam-boats, we have got gas, we 
have got the emt are and we shall have 
tramways in all the business thoroughfares and 
streets of London that are available for the 
purpose. 





RED HUGH. 
O PLEASANT whisper on the heath 
Beside the moorland rill! 

O happy meetings ‘neath the moon 
When all the winds were still! 
What kisses when we plighted troth, 
What partings by the pine! 

I murmur’d Alice in my dreams, 
And long’d to call her mine, 


Her father was a yeoman, 
A kindly man and good, 
Who farm’d the acres of his sire, 
And dwelt in Ferndale Wood ; 
And I—TI fancy at that time 
My work brought little gain ; 
The chiefest labour of my life 
Was loving Alice Rayne. 


I wrought for the approval 
That shone in her sweet face. 
When Whit-tide came, in every game 
I held the foremost place ; 
Mine was the stoutest cudgel 
Our Cumbrian yeoman knew, 
At wrestling mine the only arm 
Could vanquish strong Red Hugh. 


The rivalry between us 
Was bitter from the first, ’ 
An enmity of envy born, , 
Which even love had nurst ; 
For in his churlish fashion 
He liked her well; and she 
Play’d with his fancy, womanlike. 


It wrought a pain in me ; a 
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For Alice, though she loved me well, 
Would praise him, and would say 
Red Hugh should bring the flowers next year 
And crown her Queen of May ; 
And when I left her sore displeased, 
And Hugh would come elate, 
She struck him dumb with scornful frown 
And mocked his forward glances down ; 
And so she earned his hate. 


Me too he held his enemy, 
In that I overthrew 

The triumph of his braggart strength : 
Men spoke no more of Hugh, 

Nor vaunted now his quarter-staff 
Nor what his heart could dare. 

He hated me that I was strong, 
And her, that she was fair ; 

In his dull anger, many a day 

He vow’d a deadly deed should each— 

My stronger arm, her sharper speech— 
Most bitterly repay. 


He knew how Rumour’s lying tongue 
Would spread his harmful tales, 

He feign’d rough pity for her youth; 
And evil never fails 

To spread, like fire upon the moor 
When autumn winds are strong. 

He whisper’d strange and direful words, 
To do her wicked wrong. 


If he but outwardly had shown 
His wish to work her harm, 
His evil features soon had borne 
The vengeance of my arm ; 
But still he kept a kindly guise, 
And shrank from open strife ; 
And while I knew that words could kill, 
I could not face the nameless ili 
That shadow’d all her life. 


Before the half-averted glance, 
The beck of silent scorn, 
She droop’d: her ferm grew slighter, 
Her features pale and worn. 
When bolder grew the whispers, 
And Slander wagg’d its tongue, 
Long nights she passed in prayers and tears 
Beneath the weight of wrong. 


And one day flashed her anger, 
When, struck with sudden pain 

At what our small world mutter’d, 
She spoke with slow disdain : 

“ Were I a man, and love of mine 
Were slander’d thus, I trow 

I'd brand the coward where he stood, 

And, ere he made his vile words good, 

There should be Liar writ in blood 
Upon the coward’s brow!” 


No knight in ages olden 
Had blither heart than mine, 
When I made oath to seek Red Hugh, 
Since Alice gave the sign ; 
And there, before her father, 
I swore with lusty breath 
To bind Red Hugh to silence 
Or face the grip of death. 


I sought him at the harvesting 
I did not find him there. 

I sought him at the ale-house bench 
Where oft he would repair. 





His boon companions answer'd, 
Lounging about the door, 

“ Red Hugh is wont to wander 
About the Ravenmoor: 


“To day he had his bag and gun, 
Haply in quest of game.” 

And forth for Ravenmoor I set, 
My eager heart aflame. 

The morning turn’d to noon that burn’d 
Its arrows in my soul, 

And ere the fainting August heat 

Had melted into evening sweet 

O’er gorse and fern, I set my feet 
Upon the tardy goal. 


We stood upon a lofty crag, 
A black tarn underneath. 

A careless foot, or crumbling rock, 
Had plunged us into death. 

« By all the fiends that sent thee here,” 
He cried, “ a ball of lead 

I'd drive, if but my gun were charged, 
Into thy lovesick head !” 


And by its shining barrel 
The gunstock brandishing, 
Madly he sprang upon me ; 
But I withstood his spring. 
We closed. No word was utter’d, 
But, deadly foe to foe, 
Throats clutched, hot hands, and hotter breath, 
A space we struggled. Black as death 
Gloom’d the abyss. His strength was spent, 
And, with one wavering shriek, he went 
Down to the tarn below. 


There came an awful silence 
On all the hills around, 
And, save the rustle of the leaves, 
I never heard a sound. 
I saw the circles in the tarn, 
That broaden’d till they died. 
I felt the ancient curse of Cain; 
And, but for love of Alice Rayne, 
I could have wish’d Red Hugh again 
Were standing at my side. 


Yet, nerving courage to the task, 
I sought the place beneath, 

All trembling lest mine eyes should see 
Red Hugh in grasp of death, 

The dark tarn had a smooth, blank face, 
And not a thing was there 

To tell of what my hand had done, 
Or save me from despair. 


The heavy hand that God has laid 
On murderers from the first 
Lay on my soul that night. I stray’d 
Into the further North, afraid 
To know the fearful worst— 
To know if they had found the corse 
In sluggish water by the gorse, 
(Dread secret Night had nurst!) 
Or if he lay there still death-pale. 
Thus on—by flowering rise and vale 
I roam’d, a man accurst. 


Months past. A hunger to behold 
Her winsome face once more, 


To Ferndale village brought me back. 
I stood beside her door. 








———_—_—_—_— 
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The ruddy firelight shone within. 
I entered : in her place 

She sat ; and then she started up 

And met me face to face. 


“ My Alice !”—But her cheeks were pale, 
Her look was stern and cold. 
She was not wont to greet me so 
In happy days of old. 
I flung myself before her feet, 
I bowed my heavy head ; 
She tore her garment from my grasp— 
“ Red Hugh !” was all she said. 


And thus the fulness of my crime 
Had earn’d its cruel meed. 
Self-charged before the judgment-seat, 
I told the rash red deed ; 
Yielding to vengeful law a life 
Too bitter to be borne. 
I thought, ‘’Tis blood for blood: I die. 
Her tears may one day sanctify 
The grave none else shall mourn.” 


They bore me to the prison 
Amid the savage crowd, 
And cries of .“‘ Give us Hugh—Red Hugh !” 
From voices stern and loud. 
The warders guarded me from blows ; 
They bore me swift along, 
Or I had fallen on the spot 
And perished ’mid the throng. 


All through my weary vigils 
Throughout both day and night, 
The vision of the silent tarn 
Was ever in my sight. 
I heard the echoes give again 
The shriek when Red Hugh died. 
I fancied that his shadow stood 
Accusing at my side. 


My span of life grew shorter 
With every sinking sun. 

I wearied till the night had past, 
Yet fear’d when it was done. 

One day into my cell she came, 
My Alice—and I ween 

Her tears of sorrow sweeter were 
Than all her love had been. 


Then rose the fatal morning. 
I heard the workmen go 
And rear the heavy beams on high 
With many a sounding blow. 
I heard the sullen murmur 
Of voices in the town, 
And knew that I should never see 
Another sun o’er Ferndale lea 
In crimson rays go down. 


A still, blood-eager multitude 
Stood round the awful thing, 
Glimmering, a dreadful skeleton, 
In the misty morn of spring. 

I looked upon the faces 
That came to see me die— 
odours from the fields 
Were wafted through the sky. 


One dreadful face enchained my glance : 


It gloated on my plight, 
And seem’d to love the deathly scene, 


And linger o’er the sight. 








I saw it pressing nearer, 
Haply for freer view. 

I watched it. Then—a sudden thrill : 

“'Tis Hugh!” I cried—* Red Hugh !” 


A start—a break—a murmur! 
I see it from my place, 
A hundred eyes are gathered 
On the sullen, startled face. 
A hundred hands outreaching, 
Thrust him from where he stood. 
The wondering masses onward roll, 
Bearing Red Hugh. °Tis done. My soul 
Is innocent of blood. 


They told me, when my swoon was past, 
The tale that he confess’d : 

How half dead from the tarn he crept, 
A purpose in his breast 

To hide himself from sight, and leave 
Blood-guilt upon my head ; 

Until the morn he came elate 

To view me borne unto my fate 

Betrayed him ; for his heart of hate 
Hunger’d to see me dead. 


What boots it that I tell you more ? 
For here my story ends, 

Here ’mid the leaves of Ferndale 
And troops of ancient friends, 

And Time has washed the stain of blood 
From my dark web of life : 

One silver strand runs in the woof, 
For Alice is my wife. 





IN THE AIR. 


WE finished the paper, On the Wing, in our 
last number with this sentence: “ Flight con- 
sists of two things — buoyancy and waftage : 
and without saying that wings have nothing 
to do with buoyancy, and ee nothing to 
do with waftage, it may be submitted that buoy- 
ancy (like that of a balloon) depends on gaseous 
structure, and —— on the mechanism of 
wings ; fying being the combination of the two 
as guided by the instinct or will ofa bird.” Upon 
this text we would preach a little longer : 

What are the gases which give buoyancy ? 
How much are they lighter than the air ? By 
dissecting flying animals under water, the pre- 
sence of the gases in their bones and bags and 
cells is easily detected. No chemist, as far as 
I know, has ever caught and analysed these 
gases, to ascertain either their nature or their 
weight. This would be worth doing by some 
chemical members of a London or Paris flying 
society. But guesses sufficiently near the truth 
for my > may be made after considering 
what is known respecting the gases of the 
breath and the blood. 

Oxygen forms twenty-one of every hundred 
parts of the air, the proportion being pretty 
much the same everywhere, in towns and on 
mountains, only rather less in, populous cities 
than in forests. All sorts of tiny things float 
in the air. The controversy which has been 
kept up with vivacity of late years on the Con- 
tinent, respecting spontaneous generation, has 





caused much attention to be given to the bodies 
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which float in the air. Some observers find 
many, and some few, seeds and eggs, according 
as the observers look for proofs of generation 
from germs and sperms, or for proofs of deve- 
lopment. M. Pouchet, the zealous opponent of 
those he calls the panspermists (the most emi- 
nent and numerous of the physiologists) gives 
the following account of the things he has 
found: At sea, and on hill-tops, these flotsam 
and jetsam of the air are rare, while they are 
marvellously plentiful in old and crowded towns. 
Food, clothes, furniture, houses, everything, in 
fact, furnishes particles to become the motes 
dancing on the sunbeams. Flour is most com- 
mon. Particles of the corn for which Joseph 
and his brethren went to Egypt may be still 
hidden in cracks and crannies, or floating about 
—adhering to an insect’s wing, or caught in a 
snow-flake. There are scales of moths, skele- 
tons of infusoria, and living animalcules in 
the air. Dust and smoke contribute to the 
mote-dances. But the floating things do not 
remain in the air; they go into the insides 
of animals. Not merely flour, but living micro- 
scopical crustaceans have been found alive in 
the lungs of a dead man. Filiments of wool 
and silk, richly dyed, were once drawn from the 
bones of a ock, the pet of a chateau. Flour 
has been discovered — the bones of a 
baker’s poultry; while the bones of the fowls 
of a dealer in charcoal contained particles of 
charcoal dust. Dust of leaves and bark pene- 
trates inside the woodpecker. Vegetable dust, 
and filaments of cotton and wool, are found in- 
side the bones of crows and magpies. 

What is the law in such cases? Heat 
has much to do with locomotion. Heat affects 
gravity, the law which makes stars and tears 
round. The earth is continually rolling out 
of cold air into warm. Glaciers likewise 
glide towards the warmth; icebergs float from 
icy towards tepid seas; and the aérial and 
aqueous oceans obey the solar and lunar rays. 
Temperature has much to do with the pullings 
and pushings of particles, or electrical and mag- 
netical phenomena, to which are ascribed the 
rotations in vegetable cells. The antheridia, 
or pollenaria, of mosses and ferns rotate ac- 
cording to the law of the Archimedean screw. 
No less distinguished a physiologist than Pro- 
fessor J. Mueller, of Berlin, has emitted the 
opinion that, whilst the bones of birds are un- 
doubtedly made empty that they might be lighter 
than they would be if they held marrow, the air 
in the aérial does not much lessen the 
weight of the birds, because it is nearly as 
dense as common air. He does not, however, 
say who the observer was who weighed the 

in the aérial bags and bones of birds when 
ying; and how he ascertained their density 
when they were inside the pelican or the alba- 
tross, apparently asleep in the storm. Birds 
are six or seven s warmer than men, 
because they contain, proportionally, more 
carbon and hydrogen to combine with oxygen, 
and produce warmth. The difference between 
summer heat and blood heat is twenty degrees ; 








and, probably, six or seven degrees more in 
birds than in men. The temperature of a 
young sparrow eight days old fell sixteen or 
seventeen degrees in an hour of separation 
from its nest and its mother. Filedging is 
warming; feathering is lightening. The heart 
of a hybernating bat beats some fifty times a 
minute, and of a summer bat two hundred 
times. Fishes are called cold-blooded animals, 
yet they are half a degree to a degree and a 
half warmer than the water they swim in. The 
fish that can live in ice, keep the water around 
them from freezing. The arterial blood of a 
bat is less crimson in winter than in summer, 
and arterial blood in general is a degree or two 
warmer than veinous blood. Animal heat, the 
chemists tell us, is due to the combination in 
the lungs of the oxygen of the air with the 
carbon and hydrogen of the blood. The car- 
bonic acid which is exhaled is developed in the 
whole vascular system. If the observation and 
calculations of Magnus are to be credited, 
arterial blood i¢ more gaseous than veinous 
blood. Carbonic acid gas and oxygen gas 
both existing in the blood, numerous experi- 
ments seem to prove that the carbonic gas is 
expelled, not by the atmospheric air, but by 
the other gases. Blood contains oxygen, carbon, 
and azotic gases; veinous blood more carbonic 
gas than arterial, and arterial more oxygen 
than veinous blood. The miracle of the vivifi- 
cation of the blood, the change from death to 
life, is ascribed to this predominance of oxygen 
gas. Carbonic acid gas is disengaged in respi- 
ration when lungs are distended ; in fermenta- 
tion when liquids are swelled ; in combustion, 
which turns solid wood and coal into smoke 
and flame ; in putrefaction, which brings dead 
bodies above the surface of water; and this dis- 
engagement of gas, wherever it occurs, makes 
its subjects lighter. 

A summary of the facts I have collected 
will make it more and more evident still that 
buoyancy in air, as in water, is due to the 
presence of gases. Flying animals are built to 
hold gases everywhere—in their bones, their 
bodies, their skins; and, as their blood is 
several degrees warmer than the blood of 
walking or running animals, their gases are, 
ae y, several degrees lighter. Azote, or 

ydrogen, or whatever the gas held in the 
gaseous structures may be, it is punaey 
warmer, and therefore proportionally lighter, 
than air. But the bat, it is said, has not the 
structure of birds, and yet it flies well. 

A word on bats. I have just mentioned that 
the heart of the flying bat beats four beats for 
one beat of the hybernating bat; and I have 
been proving that greater warmth implies greater 
lightness. Digestion having gone on during 
hybernation, and all the stores of fat having 
been absorbed, the bat awakes from torpor ex- 
tremely light and thin, a resuscitated mummy, 
and, from ing to poupeatieny, takes every 
evening to a few hours o yng sae feeding. 
The bat is, like the bird, provided with aérial 
oars, although they have membranes instead of 
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feathers. As there are octapoda which swim 
by means of membranes instead of fins, there 
are mammals which fly by means of membranes 
instead of wings. Bats, called by the Savans, 
hand-wings (Cheiroptera), hand-rats (Cheiro- 
mus), cat-monkeys (Galespithecus), can fly 
by means of membranes. The bat flies best. 
ut the flight of the bat, compared with the 
flight of the swallow, pigeon, or pelican, is a 
r performance. When a boy I have knocked 
wn many a bat with my ighland bonnet 
on the roads of Aberdeenshire. No boy ever 
thought of trying this game on with a swallow 
or a sparrow. The bat spends most of his time 
ing to some projection in a hole, and flies 
only for a few hours in the evenings of a few 
weeks in the year. The aye-aye, or rat-monkey 
of , has a flat tail like a squirrel, and 
derives its name from the exclamation of as- 
tonishment which it excites when seen leaping, 
bounding, or almost flying from tree to tree in 
the dusk of the evening. The cat-monkeys have 
been mistaken for bats. The fingers of the bat 
are long, thin, light, cylindrical, and hollow; 
and the bat flies by using the fine membrane 
between them as a wing. The membrane of 
the cat-monkey, on the contrary, is not a wing, 
or aérial oar, but is a sort of parachute spread- 
ing over the back, and expanded and regulated 
by the four arms and hands. The parachute 
spreads over the whole back of the body from 
e lips to the fingers, and covers the tail. 
Some of these cat-monkeys can fly a hundred 
ards or more in an oblique and inclined line. 
he female flies with her little one at her breast. 
Now, not merely is the humerus of all these 
animals with membranes on their hands and 
backs, long, slim, and hollow; there are con- 
nected with it one or two holes, and one of 
these holes communicates with the instruments 
of smell. Certain bats have also a curious 
**rotule brachiale,” as the French call it, or 
arm-wheel (Patella brachialis), which was dis- 
covered by Mechlin in the extensor muscle of 
the fore arm of the vampire bat. The swimming 
lizards have also this bone, which, therefore, is 
robably useful for floating in water and air. 
he kalong, or fox-bat, is said to take long, 
straight, slow flights from forest to forest, and 
from plantation to plantation, in search of fruit. 
The differences between bats and birds, viewed 
as flying machines, are mere differences of form. 
The birds owe their buoyancy to gaseous struc- 
ture, and their —— to their feathered wings ; 
and the bats owe their buoyancy to gaseous 
structure, and their waftage to membraneous 
wings. é 
long and wide that they serve as wings for a 
time. The skin of the flanks of the flying 
squirrels, extending from their fore to their 
hind legs and feet, forms a parachute under 
them, as the skin of the cat-monkeys forms a 
parachute over them. On the whole, then, I 
submit that buoys cy is proportional to gaseous, 
and to wing structure; and when both 
are most perfect, the flying is most perfect. 
A strong confirmation of these views is ob- 


The flying-fish have pectoral fins, so | ago 





tained from an examination of the floating ma- 
chines which ingenious men have successfully 
built, and from the attempts which they have 
unsuccessfully made to build flying machines 
adapted for the air. Mechanical invention can 
produce ships which float in the air, but it 
cannot guide them there. Balloons are ships 
at the merey of the winds and tides, without 
sails and rudders. By throwing out ballast 
they can be sent up, and by letting off gas 
they can be let down; but they cannot be 
steered to any given spot. Any master mariner 
can say, “ Hoist a flag on any spot you like of 
the ocean, which covers three-fourths of the 
globe, and I will take my ship to it;” but the 
sailors in the air can go up and be swept about, 
and they can come down, and this is all they 
can do. When shall they be able to say, 
“Hoist a flag on any peak you like of the 
Andes, or the Himalayas, and | will anchor my 
air-ship there?” 

The best models for air-ships or boats were 
probably the wing-fingers or pterodactyles, now 
only found as fossils. These bats had aérial 
oars of membraneous structure, measuring some 
thirty or forty feet from tip to tip. 

The imitation of wings seems to have been 
the first notion of the air sailors : 


Then with expanded wings he steers his flight, 
Aloft incumbent on the dusky air, 
That felt unusual weight, 


says Milton, describing Satan; and the makers 
of flying-machines, from the earliest of them on 
record down to the members of the British and 
French Aéronautical Societies of the present 
day, have always persisted in the error of 
attaching undue importance to wings, and in- 
sufficient importance to gas tubes, bags, and 
cells. The young monk of Malmsbury, who, it 
is said, flew from the steeple and broke his 
bones, boasted that he would have succeeded 

uite if he had only had a broad tail of feathers. 

he Marquis de Bacqueville, who started to fly 
across the Seine, from the roof of his house, to 
the Garden of the Tuileries, about a hundred 
and thirty years ago, found the working of his 
wings beyond his strength, and fell down, and 
broke his le coniaal a floating wash-house in 
the Seine. Vive or six hundred years age a 
man, who is said to have flown from a hill at 
Bologna into the river Reno, was neither killed 
nor drowned. Proving clearly, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Holy Inquisition, that he was in 
league with Satan, he was burnt. 

Some success was obtained several centuries 
in the construction and use of aérial velo- 
cipedes. Friar Bacon, Bishop Wilkens, and 
the Marquis of Worcester, all mention these 
inventions. The editor of the pamphlet on 
Aérial Locomotion, from the Transactions of 
the a Society of — — 

uotes the followi a om “ Astra 
Jastra,” by Huttoe urnor: “Soon after 
Bacon’s time, projects were instituted to train 
up children from their infancy in the exercise of 
flying with artificial wings; which seemed to 
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be the favourite plan of the artists and philo- 
sophers of that day. If we credit the accounts 
of some of these experiments, it would seem 
that considerable progress was made that way. 
The individuals who used the wings could skim 
over the surface of the earth with a great deal 
of ease and celerity. This was accomplished 
by the combined faculties of running and flying. 
It is stated that, by an alternately continued 
motion of the wings against the air, and the 
feet against the ground, they were enabled to 
move along with a striding motion, and with 
incredible speed.” f 
Kites have been used to assist ascension. 
Experiments have proved that a surface of only 
fifty-five square feet can support a weight of 
ninety-two and a quarter pounds. The author 
of the History of the Char-volant, or kite car- 
riage, says: “These buoyant sails, as 
immense power, will, as we have before re- 
marked, serve for floating observatories... . . 
Elevated in the air, a single sentinel, with a 
perspective, could watch and report the advance 
of the most powerful forces, while yet at a 
great distance. He could mark their line of 
march, the composition of their force, and their 
eneral strength, long before he could be seen 
y the enemy. ... - Nor was less progress 
made in the experimental department, when 
large weights were required to be raised or 
transposed. While on this subject we must not 
omit to observe, that the first person who soared 
aloft in the air by this invention was a lady, 
whose courage would not be denied this test of 
its strength. An arm-chair was brought on the 
ground, then lowering the cordage of the kite 
by slackening the lower brace, the chair was 
firmly lashed to the main line, and the lady took 
her seat. The main brace being hauled taut, 
the huge buoyant sail rose aloft with its fair 
burden, continuing to ascend to the height of 
a hundred yards. On descending, she ex- 
pressed herself much pleased with the easy 
motion of the kite, and the delightful prospect 
she had enjoyed. Soon after this, another ex- 
periment of a similar nature took place, when 
the inventor’s son successfully carried out a de- 
sign not less safe than bold, that of scaling, by 
this powerful aérial machine, the brow of a cliff 
two hundred feet in perpendicular height. 
Here, after safely landing, he again took his 
seat in a chair eXpressly prepared for the pur- 
, and, detaching the swivel-line which kept 
it at its elevation, glided gently down the 
cordage to the hand of the director. The 
buoyant sail employed on this occasion was 
thirty feet in height, with a proportionate spread 
of canvas. The rise of the machine was most 
majestic, and nothing could surpass the steadi- 
ness with which if was manceuvred, the cer- 
tainty with which it answered the action of the 
braces, and the ease with which its power was 
lessened or increased... . . Subsequently to 
this, an experiment of a very bold and novel 
character was made upon an extensive down, 
where a waggon with a considerable load was 


drawn along, whilst this huge machine at the 





same time carried an observer aloft in the air, 
realising almost the romance of flying.” 

Volumes upon volumes might be filled with 
descriptions of unsuccessful flying machines. 
The council of the Aéronautical Society are 
deluged with suggestions, plans, and specifica- 
tions, and “ secret inventions certain of success 
upon receipt of funds.” What I wish to record 
in the briefest possible = are the partial sue- 
cesses. Agreeing cordi with the pawk 
Scot, who said, “ Next to healer what will od 
it is well to know what will not do ;” and with 
the “’cute” Yankee, that “there is only one 
thing beats trying, that’s doing,” I have pre- 
scribed for myself the task of saying only how 
nature does it, leaving to others the recording 
of the ways of not doing it. Before leaving the 
kite carriages, I may mention that the Duke 
of Sutherland will give a hundred pounds to 
anybody who shall fly up to the roof of Stafford 
House. 

A hundred years ago, Dr. Black, the pro- 
fessor of chem in the University of Edin- 
burgh, exhibited the first balloon, a large skin 
bag full of hydrogen gas, the very gas which 
most likely gives their buoyancy to the birds 
and the bats. The most fatal accidents seem 
to have been caused by machines embodyi 
sound principles in untried and anus 
forms. The Montgolfier and Tytler balloon 
was a contrivance for filling a large bag with 
smoke from a brazier, being pulled up, fire- 
place, fuel, and all, by the smoke. The Black 
and Charles balloon was a sack full of hydrogen 
gas; and this is the balloon which has lotta, 
in our day, Glaisher’s sky observatory. ier, 
wishing to be able to regulate his specific 
vity by making gas, combined the two bal- 
loons, the one of which set fire to the other, 
and he fell down and was killed. This power of 
heating their gases, the flying animals, as I have 
shown, possess, and the air sailors will in turn 
have to obtain it. Rosier’s object must be at- 
tained and his fate avoided. A Cocking pa- 
rachute might be tried, with tubes of india- 
rubber or gutta-percha, or with bladders, in- 
stead of a material so unsuitable as tin. 
Cracked tin may one day justify the opinion 
of Mr. Green, who took ‘poor Cocking u 
attached to the Nassau balloon, that his dea 
was not a mad freak, but was a sad accident. 

Nineteen years after Black’s balloon had 
been exhibited in Edinburgh, a Swede made a 
dish of the most beautifal fruits, which were 
brought in as dessert at the banquets of t 
pe . Whilst the —_ were still admir- 
ing the fruits, and probably desiring to partake 
of them, they were seen to rise out of the 
splendid dishes which contained them, and float 
away in the air. The French Court having been 
enchanted with these toys, it was explained to 
the personages who held the purse-strings of 
the nation, that nothing but money was wanted 
to enable two ingenious brothers of the name 
of Montgolfier to rise up hanging from balloons 
and float away as the apples and yan. or had 
done. In 1782, the servants of the royal sports 
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under the direction of the senior Montgolfier 
sent a balloon up at Versailles in presence of 
the court, a balloon with a car containing a 
sheep, a duck, and a cock; the first aéronauts ; 
the next in the same year were the Montgolfier 
brothers. 

Birds having been described as high-pressure 
locomotives, a Manchester correspondent of the 
Aéronautical Society F.D.A. gives an interest- 
ing, valuable, and Lacumees account of his 
experiments. When a very young man he 
saw the experiments with locomotive engines 
at Rainhill, near Liverpool, which prepared 
public opinion for the railway between Man- 
chester and Liverpool; and thought he could 
easily make an engine to fly by steam. Power 
and lightness, and nothing more were necessary. 
He made the wings valvular for the up-stroke 
to let the air through, an obvious departure 
from nature. His flying engine, and its first 
performance shall be described in his own 
words: ‘‘ The cylinder of the engine was one- 
inch bore, and three-inch stroke, the slide valve 
was worked by an arrangement of tappets, and 
the piston reciprocated rapidly without fiy- 
wheal or eccentric; the cylinder was firmly 
fixed to the steam generator, or boiler. The 
piston-rod was attached to a pair of wings, of a 
triangular shape, and about two feet six inches 
long. These opened somewhat like a Venetian 
blind at the up-stroke, and closed during the 
down-stroke, and moved through an arc of eighty 
degrees. The heating surface in the generator 
was about one hundred square inches. 

“T have forgotten the weight of the whole, 
but as there were only thin sheets of water in 
the generator, it would perhaps be about six or 
seven pounds. When all was ready for a trial, 
I suspended the machine by a cord from the 
ceiling of a room to about five feet from the 
floor, then got up steam, and allowed it to accu- 
mulate, so that there would be a good pressure 
to start with. When the steam was turned on, 
the wings worked vigorously, but the machine 
jerked up and down, whirled round, rushed from 
side to side, and, in fact, performed all kinds of 

ymnastic movements within its limits (except 

ying), to the great amusement of the particular 
friends invited to witness the experiment. With 
some difficulty I caught the model, and turned 
off the steam, and was preparing for another 
trial, when lo! the boiler exploded, filling the 
place with steam, and scattering the red-hot 
charcoal about the room. When the fog had 
cleared up I looked up for my friends, but they 
had all ‘ skedaddled’ away, as many ‘friends’ 
do in the time of misfortune. Thus ended my 
first attempt to fly by steam.” 

Grown a little wiser by experience, he next 
tried ‘to ascertain if his engine would not abso- 
lutely fly, what amount of gravity it would 
overcome by the action of its wings. He sus- 

nded the engine from a long balance or screw- 
so that he could counterbalance it with 
weights at the opposite end, but the up-stroke 
of the engine drove the engine down and the 
down-stroke up, so that when at work it beat 
up and down violently. A subsequent experi- 


ment with vanes proved to him that great power 
is not necessary for flying. Bats, birds, and 
insects make no violent exertions. The motion 
of the wings of the rook, for example, would, 
according to the doctrine of resistance, produce 
only a few drachms instead of a pound of buoy- 
ancy. The wing strikes elastic globules of air, 
which propel it. The air pulses up against the 
wing, somewhat like the breath which makes 
the pea dance in the tobacco-pipe. . The last ex- 
periment of this gentleman was a very remark- 
able one. . . . “I made another engine to be 
moved by steam. Its construction was as fol- 
lows: On the top of a small but strong steam 
generator I screwed a steam-tight, movable 
joint; to this joint was secured a long brass 
pipe, about three-eighths in internal diameter, 
and to the end of this pipe I fixed my engine 
and wings only (i.e., not the boiler). The brass 
tube gave no support to the engine, for it was 
jointed to the top at the steam boiler, as before 
stated, and in some measure represented the 
string of a kite, only it conveyed steam to the 
engine. When all was ready, the generator 
put on the fire of the smith’s forge; the engine 
and wings, at the end of the long pipe, rested 
on a post or stump about two feet from the 
ground. I turned the steam on at the genera- 
tor, when, to my great satisfaction, the engine 
instantly flew into the air, and kept itself up to 
the length of its tether. I increased the power 
of the steam until the wings began to emit a 
drumming sound, when suddenly they both 
broke off close to the engine, which, of course, 
came down like a stone.” 

The editor of Aérial Locomotion remarks, 
that if the vulcanised india-rubber flexible steam 
pipe had been known at the time, the author of 
this paper would probably have preferred it; 
and adds, “the idea is very ingenious and 
worthy of the attention of experimenters.” The 
idea thus partially realised was anticipated by 
the Poet Dervie. And after all the doubts 
cast upon his prophecy in reference to aérial 
navigation, it may happen yet that the couplet 
on it shall be seen to be just as ee as 
the couplet upon steam on land and water: 


Soon shall thy arm unconquered steam, afar, 
Draw the slow barge, and drive the rapid car; 
Or on wide waving wings expanded bear, 
The flying chariot through the streams of air. 
Tennyson, like Darwin, has seen in vision 
the coming age of flying machines, and both 
predict war in the air. - Very few years elapsed 
after the publication of Darwin’s prophecy, 
before four lines of it became actual fact. 
Fair crews triumphant leaning from above, 
Shall wave their fluttering kerchiefs as they move ; 
a scene which most of us have witnessed ; and 
a quarter of a century had not passed before 
the French gained a victory by reconnoitrin 
their enemies from a balloop, a step towards 
the time when the lines will be realised— 
Or warrior bands alarm the gaping crowd, 
And armies shrink beneath the shadowy cloud. 


The vision of aérial war may be only too 








truly in accordance with human nature; but I 
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see a gentler and nearer vision, the show of 
flying machines promised for midsummer next 
by the Aéronautical Society. Many most curi- 
ous machines are already prepared for inspec- 
tion. The illustrations of mathematical, me- 
chanical, chemical, and physiological truths, 
already existing in museums, laboratories, and 
vain, if collected together for study, 
cannot fail to enlarge, correct, and deepen the 
opinions of all who have studied the subject, 
and especially by enabling the men of science 
and the men of skill to understand each other. 
Machines and engines are sure to be plentiful, 
and I suppose every kind of balloon and kite, 
skeletons and dissections of every kind of flying 
animal, and as many as possible of the living 
animals themselves. But there are two things 
which may be overlooked—gases and toys— 
which I submit would be injurious omissions. 
The whole series of the experiments of Cigna, 
Priestley, and Lavoisier, on the composition of 
air, if exhibited, would show why the flying 
animals have the — blood and the least 
specific gravity, and how pure air, or oxygen, 
— fined air’ or carbon ; coll how inflampeble 
air, or hydrogen, produces buoyancy. And 
aérial toys ought not to be overlooked. The 
toys are the boys for inventions and discoveries, 
as the histories of inventions and discoveries 
prove to all who read. As for grave and grey, 
reverend and rheumatic seniors, what could be 
better for them than to get new leases of life 
from the enjoyment of new toys, to see cars 
from China tin along English swards, or 
kites up in the English blue sky, which had 
come all the way from Japan, representing 
elderly gentlemen walking arm-in-arm, or gigan- 
tic crawling centipedes? As for Barmacide 
desserts of gaseous fruits, without preceding 
courses of solid refreshment, they might not 
be popular in England. On the suk, and 
seriously, those of us who have seen steam 
making travel marvellously easier on the earth 
and over the water may, at the coming exhi- 
bition, have our hopes strengthened of the ap- 
roach of the day when men shall become 
reedmen of the airy sphere. 





CHAUCER-ENGLISH IN THE DALES. 

Wuat we call provincialisms, are very often 
the echoes of the long-forgotten national lan- 

age, and the last remains of primitive national 

bits. This is certainly the case in the north 
country —which I will call “Cumberland” 
broadly; the slight differences existing among 
the four northern counties not being sufficiently 
wide to need a separate classification. 

The old writers of the fourteenth century are 
full of Cumberland peculiarities. When Chaucer 
says of the Wife of Bath that she was “ somdel 
deef,” he was talking. pure Cumberland. The 
Jobby of to-day, saying the same thing of Aggy, 
might exchange some-deal for summut if he 
thought fit, and he might probably add, “ an’ 
that’s a pity,” instead of Chaucer’s “and that 
was skathe,” for he is fond of the phrase “ an’ 





that’s a pity ;” but he would understand the 
line as it runs, without the glossary which the 
puir daft Southron body needs. Jobby would 
also understand the knight’s troubles in hus. 
bandry though only metaphorical. 

I have God wot a large field to ere, 

And wayke ben the oxen in my plough. 


But he would undoubtedly laugh as he 
am against the chimley-lug in his heavy 
broad-shouldered way, and would most pro- 
bably call out as his comment, “ But la’avin 
days! wha’ iver heerd tell ov a bodie, not 
fairlie daft an’ dune, pleughing wi’ beests!” 
And, by the way, that word daft is good old 
English, though Chaucer and his contempo- 
raries use daf for the noun—as a daf, a fool —- 
and bedaffed for the past tense of the verb to 
bedaf or to be bedaffed—made a fool of. We 
have it only as an adjective; though sometimes 
I have heard a man called “a dafty ” as well. 

Chaucer elides the o in to, and the e in the, 
before a vowel; so do our dalesfolk. Tathens, 
themperor, thexperiens, are all written and pro- 
nounced according to the rules of good Cum- 
berland; and saistow, seestow, for sayest 
thou, seest thou, are also of our manner. The 
dalesfolk always say seeste for see thou, 
look here ; talking Chaucerian without knowing 
it. “Seeste, lass! t’kye’s in’t garth out by! 
hie thee ways an’ put them oot!” or, “sayste 
sae? surely!” for “do you say so? surely!” 
with the last syllable strongly accented. An- 
other word also well descended is wax, in the 
sense of to grow. “Ay! he waxes finely!” is 
the common expression for he grows well; but 
how the modern slang meaning of anger came 
to be given to it, I do not know. 

Chaucer uses pure for very, and we of the 
dales have purely in the same sense; also gaily, 
which I do not find in the old writers. “ I’se 
gaily weel,” says Jobby ; or more shortly, “ I’se 
gaily ;” or more shortly still, “gaily,” if even 
yet more laconic than usual; and he has never 
a great flux of words; said with a side-fling of 
his head by way of salutation in the mode most 
used by him, as he swings his tall figure down 
the fells, with his colley at his heels, or gather- 
ing in the sheep far ahead. If the wind is 
rising as he walks, it is “soughing” in the trees 
and down the sharp ravines. Those two pic- 
torial lines in the Knight’s Tale, 

In which ther ran a swymbul in a swough, 

As it were a storm schuld berst every bough— 


expressive of the sighing that ran through the 
deeper soughing of the winds, would be quite 
understood down in the dales; but “ the cruel 
ire as reed as any “og would puzzle Jobby 
and all his household. For to him a glede is a 
kite, and he knows no other meaning—to the 
men and women of the fourteenth century it 
was a burning coal, a red-hot living ember ; and 
to them the description held , and the 
analogy was perfect. But to Jobby’s under- 
standing a red glede or kite would be difficult. 
“Al ful of chirking was that sory place,” 
says Chaucer; and “t’ lite geslings’ churking 
gaily amang t’ bracken,” says Jobby—chirking 
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for chirping, or whispering, being one of those 
poetic words which never die out of the lan- 

of the people. Stynt or stint, for have 
Sons with, give over, or, more rightfully, “gie 
ower,” is also a Cumberland word. “A! 
doughter stynt thyn heavynesse,” says Dyane 
to Emelye the bright; and when the Reede 
calls out, “stint thi clappe!” any dalesman of 
them all would understand that quite as well 
as “haud thee clapper ;” which would be his 
own natural form of enjoining silence—most 
probably with a thundering expletive for addi- 
tional emphasis. The “A,” too, as an excla- 
mation, is quite north country. We never say 
Ah! but just the flat A, when we do not say 
“Jo ye;” to which we are partial as a vehicle of 
feeling. 

“Schal it be holde for a cast or elles for 
noon ?” asks Child Gamelyn, when he wrestles 
with the doughty champion, and, flinging him 
by one of his “ tornes,” “ kast hym on the left 
syde, that three ribbes to-brak ;” just as any 
Musgrave or Graham might ask, after he has 
thrown his man at the Carlisle wrestlin 
matches or the Wigton races. We are prou 
of our wrestling down in the dales, and main- 
tain that ours is the only true form of that 
sport; that the Cornish hug and the Lan- 
cashire grip are both out of the right rule, and 
that we alone practise the “ tornes”—we call 
them by other names now—in use when Robin 
Hood and Little John wrestled “under the 
grene schawes.” Our Musgraves and Grahams 
would hold themselves “fouled” if they did 
what Pol, and Tre, and Pen think quite worth 
play; and the Carlisle umpire would thin 
twice before he allowed the victory to be 
a= by Cornish cantrips or Lancashire 
sleights. 

The Welsh would understand better than we 
the miller’s description of the carpenter’s young 
wife : “ Hir mouthe was sweete as bragat is or 
meth,” but, “ wynsyng sche was as is a jolly 
colt,” would come to us by virtue of that word 
wynsyng ; though we would call it winsome, like 
our friends over the Border—to northern ears 
one of the pleasantest words in the language. 
If a lassie belonging to us is not winsome, she 
is nothing of all that woman should be. She 
may be douce, and honest, and clever, and well 
favoured ; but if she is not winsome, she is like 
all the virtues without charity. The “ riche 
gnof;” who boarded students at the University, 
would find himself feng ened by a syllable if he 
came into Jobby’s hands, and would be a gonof ; 
said with an emphasis that would be quite worth 
an adjective ; and the “ persone obstinat,” whom 
the “‘ pore »” « wolde snybbe scharply for 
the nones,” might be found, so far as obstinacy 
went, wherever the holy man chose to look for 
him in the dales. 

Siker is Chaucerian for sure ; it is good Cum- 
berland, and good Scotch (as are many expres- 
—_ here —— also ; aakeers thine 

we make a rope or a in, or anythi 
else sure. Hals is neck in the older tongue, and 
hawse, or hause, is the modern representative, 


between two hills. 
motif preserved in dale word of gate, 
for way—‘ Gang yer ain gate, ye lile donnet,” 
is mither’s formula for giving up to itself 
and destruction, by means of red cows 
and trout-holes, the “lile donnet” who will 
not be sufficiently obedient to maternal counsel. 
A “clicket” is Chaucerian for a key; and we 
have the verb to click for to snatch. “ He 
clicked it clean oot o’ my hand;” “Nay, what 
he oop an’ clicked me off my feet afoor I 
kenned whaur I war!”—both clicket and 

obably phonetic in the inning, as, 
are most of the early words in all lan- 
guages—as it is to be supposed were all the 
first words when men were beginning to learn 
the use of speech, and taking natural sounds as 
the models to be imitated. 

The frere in the Sompnour’s tale says, “‘ Have 
I of your softe brede but a schivere.” And 
Aggy, upon the fells yonder, gives her bairns 
slivers, or shivers, of bread; and sometimes 
Harry-lad-shives, when more generous than 
usual—generous to the extent of a whole round, 
instead of the mommocks or gobbets, in general 
all that she allows of soft bread. “ Clap-bread” 
(oat-cake), or “snap and rattle,” are good 
enough for bairns, “mak fine lads div they ; gie 
em bluid an’ banes, not fleck-milk an’ putty. 
The softer pronunciation of ir, in the com- 
posite of three, is comparatively a modernism ; 
and one which has not found its way yet down 
among the mountains ; where we still 
for thirty, and thretteen for thirteen, all the 
same as in the fourteenth century, when the 
polite world was not afraid of a little rough- 
ness on the tongue. Indeed, we Cumbrians 
are fond of putting the “r” before the vowel 
where the south places it after ; as in this same 
instance of thretty for thirty, crully for curly, 
crud for curd, and the like. Our Scottish hers 
bours do the same. 

Necked and nicked are fell-side renderings of 
notched, for which the old Chaucerian word was 
nokked. A field of corn laid by the wind is 
said by us to be necked, and the swan with two 
necks is a corruption, the genesis of which is 
known to everybody. 





,’or always, has its 








say thretty 





THE SQUIRE’S TEMPER-TRAP. 


Txat Taffey was a Welshman no one who 
had ever made an attempt to spell the locality 
in which he had been born and bred would ven- 
ture to deny. But we can accompany the 
lyrist no further. Taffey was rot a “ thief.” 
he piece of beef which formed his Sunday’s 
dinner was not am from my house nor any- 


hearty goodwill and liking of everybody that 
cosets He was a swarthy fellow, <a 
ing-days, as you would desire to see; but when 
he came out on the Sabbath, close shaven, and 
in a shirt as white as his own conscience, 





for the most part given only to the slck or neck 


smoking a Michaelmas daisy (his wife never 





IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 
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alley stole nothing but the 
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permitted anything of a more exciting nature 
until after morning service), there are, I am 
warranted in saying, dukes—I repeat the ex- 
pression, dukes—who have appeared to less 
advantage. 

Taffey was, in fact, a blacksmith. The science 
of farriage “ there is no such word, there 
ought to be). was held to have attained its 
climax in the school of Taffey. Until nature 
should remodel hoofs, art could do no more to 
supply her deficiencies. His plates might be 
worn till nothing remained between the 
wearer’s hoofs and the hard Welsh roads, but a 
wafer bright as silver; bendable into a double 
ring for your wife’s little finger; yet they 
were never lost nor loosened. 1t was an often- 
quoted saying of the squire’s (uttered, if you 
please, in a moment of enthusiasm, but never 
formally recanted), that if he—Theophilus Hur- 
bandine, of Llbwyddcoed, in the shire of Flint 
—tresided habitually in Grosvenor-square, he 
would, nevertheless, send down every horse in 
his stable to be shod, as usual, by Edward Taffey. 

Taffey loved his business. Business returned 
his affection. That shed of his was never 
vacant for half an hour together. 

“Bless the brutes! "Wher they comes 
from J do’ know—nather why they comes to 
me so thick,” would Tafley remark, sweeping 
the moisture from his brow with the dingy 
turban formed by his tucked-up sleeve. And 
still the stamping of impatient hoofs and switch- 
ing of uneasy tails went on from morning 
till night; the fire never ceasing its roar, the 
little crowd of idlers round the half-door of the 
forge never diminishing, until boys stood in 
their fathers’ places with their fingers, like those 
fathers’, in their mouths—their eyes carrying 
on the wink at the sparkling fount of fire, into 
another pastaie. 

It will be readily believed that Taffey was a 
man well-to-do. Blacksmiths, when not given to 
drink, are almost always thriving men. So, I 
have observed, are millers. And whereas, nine 
times in ten, according to statistics about to be 
taken, your miller has a lovely child with blue 
eyes and a skin white as her father’s meal- 
sacks, so, in this instance, our blacksmith had 
a blooming daughter, with a cheek as brown as, 
though considerably smoother than, that of her 


respected sire. 
aty was the prettiest girl, known of, from 
Libwyddcoed to Abertlhery. Her hair was of 


the colour of the horse-chestnut fresh from his 
rough green overcoat ; and, with regard to the 
blush with which, among many other pretty 
things, she returned from market excursions, 
on something that resembled a bale of bearskins 
on castors, but was popularly believed to be a 
pony within—as touching, I say, that blush, I 
can only aver that, were I a woman, I would 
rather wear that natural rose for six months 
certain than be turned out, beautiful for ever, 
from the hands of the most accomplished dis- 

nser of loveliness that ever compounded a 

nd-street wash. 

Next to her Hebe face, and when you had 
sufficiently admired her lithe supple figure, you 


would probably find yourself attracted by Katy’s 
foot—not so much on account of the fascination 
of a pair of bright steel buckles, once the pro- 
perty of her grandmother, which it was her 
whim to wear, as of the symmetry of the mem- 
ber they adorned, and the light decisive tread, 
displaying a grace no dancing-mistress could 
have taught. Katy was graceful from her very 
cradle. The honest folks about her admired 
before they well knew why. 

As she grew up, this peculiar grace—it was 
almost dignity—of manner and movement pro- 
cured her the title of “‘ my lady”: invented, it 
was believed, by her father himself ; and by this 
she was generally known, it being considered 
merely anticipative of what was to follow. 
Fairy godmothers have still adherents in Wales, 
and it was an article of faith with a large portion 
of Katy’s friends, that the benignant influence 
which had conferred such attractive gifts upon 
“my lady” in infancy, would, in due course, 
bring forward the expectant prince, or other 
eae person, destined to claim Katy for his 

ride. 

The pew tenanted by the family of Mr. 
Taffey being 
the little village church, its occupants were 
usually among the first who issued forth. But 
they were too well held and popular to be suf- 
fered to escape thus easily. Overtaken and 
surrounded, pleasant were the conversations 
that ensued around a certain stile at which Mr. 
Taffey’s Sunday route diverged from the general 
way, and led across the meadows towards a 
little farm he rented from the squire, Mr. Hur- 
bandine aforesaid, and at which he always spent 
the remainder of his day of rest. 

Many were the greetings from the passers-by, 
and none more cordial than from the squire 
himself, who, walking between his handsome 
haughty-looking sons, suspended a rather ani- 
mated conversation in which he was 
with the elder, in order to exchange a word of 
kindness with his humble friend. 

“Trot up to the place to-morrow, Taffey, if 
you have half an hour to spare,” he turned to 
add, ‘ and speak to me about Ten-Tree Meadow. 
Never mind Hardham; you and I will settle 
the matter between us.” 

Taffey bowed; but, though he was pleased 
with the squire’s affability, his countenance 
was somehow overcast, as he gaged after the 
retreating three. 

The sons of Mr. Hurbandine, of Llbwyddeoed, 
were thought to have inherited, with their 
mother’s patrician blood, something of her o 
trician pride. She was a Vere-Vavasour. To 
have been at once a Vere and a Vavasour might 
well have turned an ordinary brain. —— 
had affected the poor lady’s; and, as one 
her fancies was that her veins were filled with 
the brightest Prussian blue, it might be fairly 
concluded that pride of ancestry was not devoi 
of blame in the matter. _ 

Lady Geraldine was now at rest with a 
select and polished circle of her exalted line, 
who enjoyed a mausoleum all to themselves, 








im a picturesque corner of the ancestral domain, 


situated just within the porch of | 
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where a rank of stately yews and cypresses, 
representing the stalwart lacqueys who had once 
kept aloof the tide of common humanity, shut 
carefully out the vulgar little ivy-covered church, 
to which were merely entrusted the marble vir- 
tues and granite honours of the departed V. V.s. 

The squire was a good squire; and, shun- 
ning none of those mysterious responsibilities 
wealth is supposed to bring, lived much among 
his tenantry, and made his forty thousand a 
year as serviceable to the interests of the land 
and its cultivators, as his lights permitted. Of 
course, he was in parliament—a back-bone con- 
servative, and—need it be added ?—voted with 
his diminishing party, like a man. Reports are 
silent as to any oratorical display. y? He 
had a weakness so great as to be little short of ca- 
lamity—that of giving way to gusts of sudden 
passion, terrible in their intensity, and rendered 
more grievous to witness by the dispropor- 
tion to them of the exciting cause. These 
paroxysms were fortunately very rare, and the 
poor squire’s subsequent remorse, not to men- 
tion the profuse liberality with which he strove 
to atone in some measure for the wrongs his 
passion had inflicted, went far towards recon- 
ciling those about him to the occasional inter- 
ruption of harmony. 

Teds Geraldine was the only magician who 
could control these paroxysms. This was not 
by reason of her exalted rank. The squire had 
no particular aversion to Vere-Vavasours and 
made many of the race welcome to his halls ; but 
he saw no more in them than ordinary (some- 
times very ordinary) gentlemen, and treated 
Jack Hornidge, whose genius resided exclu- 
sively in a profound judgment of “beasts,” 
with the same distinction that was paid to the 
most illustrious of Lady Geraldine’s lineage. 

In the very height of the squire’s fury, his 
lady had been seen to raise . thin white 
hand, without a word. As if stunned with the 
dint of some fell weapon, her husband would 
reel back, his hands unclenched, the fire dying 
out of his eyes, the fierce invective faltering into 
silence. None understood the spell, for even 
Prussian blue has its virtues, and Lady Geral- 
dine suffered none to see that when, in lifting 
her hand, the bracelet slid back, it revealed a 
white scar. In the first passionate outburst 
after their marriage, astendine had seized 
his wife’s arm with such inconsiderate violence, 
that her bracelet, unclasping, cut into the de- 
licate flesh, causing a paintul wound and an 
indelible scar. Zhis was the remembrance that, 
in moments of the most unreasoning fury, 
could strike down the manly squire, shocked, 
shamed, discomfited. 

Hence was it that the Lady Geraldine, with 
all her pride, was a favourite with those who 
saw how promptly this soothing influence was 
exercised, at need; and when it was the poor 
lady’s fate to become, as we have said, insane, 
the loss of her benign interposition was felt by 
not afew. For tempers are quick, in Wales, 
and not even the respect due to a landlord 
could always overcome the resentment excited by 
that landlord’s bearing, in his hurricanous rages. 











We must hasten back to the party at the stile. 
When the squire and his sons passed them, 
as described, the younger, Rochford had joined 
in his sire’s greeting, with the addition of a 
rather — smile and a glance, a trifle more 
ae than was absolutely necessary, at the 

lushing Katy. As to his brother, he had 
neither bowed nor looked, but strode haughtily 
forward, hardly checked by his father’s mo- 
mentary pause. 

** Something wrong with squire again,” re- 
marked Mr. Taffey, moodily, as he turned away 
Wants a nail, somewheer. ’Tis Mr. Roch- 
ford, I’m afeerd.” 

* Well, now, I don’t think there’s so much 
harm in him,” said Mrs. Taffey, on whose frank, 
pleasant face an expression of reproach or sus- 
picion looked so little at home, that it was 
instantly detected. “I declare to goodness, 
no. A nicer-mannered, freer-spoken, merrier- 
laughed -——” 

** Hallo! here’s a bust of elokence!” ejacu- 
lated Mr. Taffey, stopping short, the more con- 
veniently to admire the speaker. “ Why, 
Maggie, you’ve been a-borrerin of David 
Apreece! You’re a good creeter, and never 
censers anybody. Consekently, when you has 
to find fault, you doos it by praising thissen too 
much, and saying nuthen, or less, 0’ thafn. 
That’s how J reads you,” added Mr. Taffey, tri- 
umphantly, for his one vanity was a (supposed) 

ift of divining character. “ And who is ¢hafn? 
hy, who coold it be, but Mr. Gerald? And 
what’s he done, for to offend you? ‘That’s how 
I reads it,” concluded the worthy smith, with, 
it must be owned, less point than usual, his in- 
ee look proving that he did not read it 
at all. 

“* T never said he done anything,” replied his 
wife; “I only said, Ed’ard, that a nicer-man- 
nered, freer-spoken, merrier-_——” 

“I knows wot you said,” retorted Mr. Taffey. 
“Question is, wot you didn’t say! Freer- 
spoken! he’s a — trot on, a little, Katy, my 
pet — deuced deal ¢oo free with some of us, 
specially such as weers caps and ribbings. 
Merry! Course he is. *Tis a joke to him; 
that’s how J reads it. He’d better take to an- 
other line o’ business, and not be hanging s’ much 
about the village, turning the heads—~ Did 
you see your nice-mannered gent making eyes 
at — at that’n?” (Mr. Taffey gulped some- 
thing, and shot out his brawny fist in the direc- 
tion of Katy’s twinkling heels), “ making the 
lass turn as red’s a peony !” 

“T saw it, but I’m not afeerd,” said the 
mother. “She don’t like it. That’s all.” 

* When I was young,” observed Mr. Taffey, 
“when a young ‘oman turned as red’s a rose, 
she did like it.” 

* Tt’snot him—Mr. Rochford. There!” said 
his wife, “I outs with it. Why, you blessed old 
babby ! can’t you see? It?s Mr. Gerald!” 

“ Whe-ee-ew !” whistled the student of cha- 
racter; “here’s a kittle full! And very hock- 
ard fishes they be. Coom, how is it all, old 
oman? Queer that I, as reads things quicker 
than most, shouldn’t have put my finger on 
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what you sees! The girl’s took by that haughty, 
stuck-up fellow, wot despises his own father, 
’cos he wan’t born a lord? Is ¢hat it?” 

“ Well, that’s alittle of it,” replied his wife. 


“ T don’t think but ’tis all on his side. Why, 
when they passed, just now, the young squire 
didn’t give her so much as a look !” 


“Isee. Do ee think, old ’oman, nobody 
has eyes in their heads but you? He doon’t care 
a rusty nail for her. 
said Mr. Taffey. 

* You reads it upside down, then,” replied 
his helpmate ; “or p’raps you doon’t read far 
enough. That means, he do like the girl ; that 
he’s afeerd of ’s father ; that Mr. Rochford knows 
it, and likes to let the child see he does. Then, 
they do say that Mr. Rochford an’t best friends 
with his brother. Now, 4e’s the squire’s fa- 
vourite, and if there come any terrible to-do 
between the father and t’other, which’s tem- 
owe as bad, one as t’other,” explained Mrs. 

affey, ‘Mr. Rochford might come for to be 
squire of Libwyddcoed ; and if Kat eS 

“ That’s like readin’ to the end of. the vollum, 
and a little furder,” replied Mr. Taffey. “ Well, 
well, the long and short of it’s this: I ’ont 
have these town swells—no, narrer one of ’em, 
squire or lord—a-dancing *bout our Katy. I’m 
going up to squire’s to morrow—you heerd’n 
ask me — about Ten-tree Meadow, and if I 
don’t tell’n——” 

“Never be such a noggerhead!” exclaimed 
his wife, in great alarm. ‘Squire have been 
very bad lately, that’s certain. Something 
have gone wrong, making his furies worse than 
they was ever know’d to be. Nobody’s sure of 
him, poor gentleman. One moment as smooth 
as—as butter, the next like a mad thing. 
——. of speaking to him—now don’t ye, 

Ww ” 


That’s how I reads it,” 





“Take the admonition, ‘O vicine (that is, O 
my neighbour, whence ‘vicinity’),” piped a 
small voice at Mr. Taffey’s elbow. It was that 
of Mr. David Morgan Apreece, the village 
schoolmaster. “ Isn’t she your ‘ placens uxor’ ?” 

“ Well, she’s summot in that line o’ busi- 
ness,” replied Mr. Taffey, guardedly; “ ’spe- 
cially when the wind’s nor’-east. We was just 
talking of the squire. My missis have heerd 
he’s been in his tempers, horrid.” 

“Let him get another wife,” said Mr. 
Apreece, decisively. 

“A wife!” 

“ While my lady lived,” continued the school- 
master, “the squire’s tantrums were few, and 
over directly. They never got beyond ier. 
She caught ’em, like rats, or such vermin, and 
turned ’em out where they couldn’t hurt anybody. 
My wife called her the squire’s temper-trap.” 

“T’ve seen her shut him up,” said Mr. Taffey, 
“in less than half a jiffy! She only up with 
her hand. Curiousest thing I ever see! I 
wanted to try it on my missis, but she doon’t 
give a man a ce.” 

“Get the squire married, and all’s right 

in,” said Mr. Apreece. 

“Well, ’m wp 


= 
said Mr. Taffey, “and, if squire asks my opi- 








to hall to-morrow,” | 


nion on the pint o’ marriage, I’ll give’t him hot 


and strong. I can’t begin the subject, ’cos 
it doon’t belong to Ten-tree Meadow !” 
“Do your best, then,” said Mr. Apreece, 


laughing. “Here I must leave you, neigh- 
bours.” 


1. 

As they neared the litile farm-house, a figure 
that had been dimly noticed flitting—let us 
rather say, lurking—among the trees came to 
light, in the stalwart person of young Thomas 

ullafield. Even in his well-brushed velveteen 
coat, and waistcoat of a pattern so rich and 
varied that it might have passed for an attempt 
to epitomise the flora of South Wales, Thomas 
looked every cubic inch the lout he was. That 
he was in love with Katy, and had as much 
hope of winning her as of allying himself with 
the reigning house of Britain, was written legibly 
upon his broad face. 

Sharp-sighted Mrs. Taffey probably knew 
that, and, if she did not warn off the unlucky 
Thomas, her reasons were threefold. The 
matter had not been presented to her official 
notice. The attempt tr a person of Mr. Ful- 
lafield’s mental calibre and general style to win 
such a fay as Katy deserved all the punish- 
ment disappointment could entail. Finally, the 
rumour that sturdy Thomas Fullafield, whose 
fistic prowess was county-wide, was keepin 
company (or persuading himself that he di ) 
with Katy Taffey, was serviceable in warning o' 
many troublesome youths inclined to venture too 
dangerously near that pretty Catherine-wheel. 

Thomas, however, was human. He was also 

practical. Unlike those troubadours who pre- 
ferred obdurate mistresses—else what would be- 
come of their melodious despair? —Mr. Fullafield 
saw no fun in unrequited passion. He had now 
been for nearly two years dancing—or, to speak 
more accurately, prowling—about Miss Taffey. 
Jokes, he had reason to apprehend, were being 
cut at his expense. Thomas had resolved to 
bring matters to a crisis of some sort; and, 
accordingly, throwing an extra amount of 
splendour into his attire, and of sullenness 
(meant for determination) into his broad visage, 
he marched, as we have seen, upon the foe. 
At the first sight of the vanguard—Katy— 
Thomas was thrown into such disorder, that 
he fell back upon the plantation, but, rallying, 
was the first to commence the action. 


“ Mornin’, miss.” 

* Good naake. Mr. Thomas,” said Katy, 
showing her ly teeth in such wise that 
Thomas’s teeth danced in his head. “ You'll 
dine with us? Father’s just behind.” And 
she vanished into the house. are 

‘Thomas encountered the main body with his 
usual duck and salutation : 

“ Mornin’, Mrs.Taffey. Mornin’, Mr. Taffey.” 
Greetings exchanged, Mrs. Taffey remarked 
(as though his coming were a matter of course), 
“You'll take a snap with us, Mr. Thomas?” 
And, without waiting for an answer, followed 
her daughter. 

A dreadful feeling that this one, of many 








“snaps,” might be his final one in that house, 
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kept Mr. Fullafield silent for a moment, when 
the smith said : 

“The women woon’t be ready yet awhile. 
Coom and look at the cow-’us I’ve run up 
tother side the slush.” 

Thomas glanced at his own apparel, and 
thought that this agreeable excursion might 
have been more happily timed. There’s a 
season for everything. Slush and a cow-house 
are excellent things in their way, but do not 
harmonise well with an exalted condition of 
mind ; nor is their aroma, though healthy, sug- 
gestive of tender and poetic sentiment. But 
the opportunity was too good to be lost. The 
two gentlemen walked away. 

Thomas’s great pale blue eyes would have 
opened wider still had he known that the 
cow-'us was a myth, and the smith no more 
intent than himself on soiling his Sunday 
boots in the locality he had described. Mr. 
Fullafield had been the last subject of conver- 
sation between Mr. and Mrs. Taffey, as they 
concluded their walk; and the former, like 
Thomas, had takena resolution. Mr. Fullafield 
had been enough “about the place,” and the 
worthy smith, who knew his daughter’s feel- 
ing, and drew a wide distinction between an 
honest, though misplaced, affection, and a fine- 
gentleman caprice for a rustic beauty, resolved 
to warn off Thomas, for his own good, as he 
would have done the squire’s sons, in Katy’s 
interests. 

Both strode on for a moment in silence. 
Then Thomas, fearing that the slush, to which 
oe were undoubtedly approaching, might in- 
terfere with the dialogue, commenced it. 

It was a peculiarity, well known to his 
friends, that though Thomas might have been 
in conversation with one of them for an hour, 
he always commenced any new and interesting 
topic with a repetition of the morning greeting ; 
consequently, 

* Mornin’, feother,” said Thomas. 

* Mornin’, Thomas,” responded Mr. Taffey ; 
then making, so to speak, a butt at the subject, 
= “but I’m not thy feother, nor an’t like 
to "ad 
“Now, don’t ‘ye say that,” said Thomas, in 
« choky voice. 

“T say ’t, and I mean *t; and ’tis for your 
sake I doos say ’t,” returned his companion. 
“Come now, my lad, here’s good two year 
you’ve been tryin’ to put the shoe upon the 
wrong horse, and she won’t have it, at no 


“That ben’t fair, I do say,” said Thomas, 
warmly. “I’ve called you feother, *fore her 
face, and she never-——’ 

“Tf you'd called me your grandmother 
*twould ha’ been all the same,” replied the 
plain-spoken smith. “Katy wean’t ha’ none 
0’ thee.” 

“Tf Mrs. Taffey and yourself was to—” 

“Stop a moment,” said Mr. Taffey, halting 
suddenly. “Putt the twitch on Katy, to make her 
marry a man she don’t want? Not if I knows. 
it. Now, lad, I doon’t want to quar’! wi’ thee. 
*Twas natteral thou liked’st our lass—equal 





-dinner a glance so fie 


natteral she didn’t take to thee; for though 
there be a kist o’ good in thee, when one 

at it, thou’rt a bit thick in the rind. en 
Katy marries, twill be somethin’ different from 
thee. Coom, now, you  ~ to —_ 
‘Taffey’s right,’ you says. ‘I'll go wheer I'll 
be cared about, and be looked up to, and be 
made —_ =: ot —_ y= took oe 
in’,” conclu 1 x umentatively. 
“ That’s how J reads you.” e y 

Mr. Fullafield did not answer. His chin 
had sunk upon his breast, and his eyes were 
fixed upon his gorgeous waistcoat. It seemed 
to him that even the unconscious garment had 
been affected by the shock, and that the roses 
and sunflowers shot up a lurid, angry glow, as 
if they said, “Thomas, Thomas, was it for ¢his 
that such as we were wrought and worn ?” 

What other thoughts passed through his 
brain we (who have been singularly successful 
in attachments) cannot say. But when Thomas 
did look up, his face was such that the stout 
smith involuntarily recoiled, and asked him 
what was the matter. 

“Matter! nothing,” said Thomas, with a 

rin. 
“ Nothin’ don’t turn a man the colour of a 
biled turnip !”’ remarked Mr. Taffey. “Coom,’ 
my lad, take *t like a man. No need, ’cause 
ou can’t marry our Katy, that we shouldn’t 
e good neighbours,” said the worthy smith. 
“Coom, let’s trot home. I think we needn’t 
go to the cow-’ouse ?” 

“T think not,” said Mr. Fullafield. 

“ Then coom to dinner.” 

“ T’ve had dinner enow, for one day,” replied 
Thomas. And the expression that had shocked 
the smith came back into his face. Mr. Taffey 
did not press his invitation. 

At the turn, up to the farm-house, they 
parted, 

“You'll coom up to forge to-morrow, lad, 
with a smile on your face, ’stead of a glower 
like bottled thunder ; and you'll say, ‘ All right, 
Taffey, you know’d best.’ That’s how I reads 
you,” said the smith. ‘But don’t coom early. 
I’m going up to squire’s.” 

The other turned round suddenly. 

“Going up to squire’s! What for ?” 

“ That’s tellin?” replied Mr. Taffey, jocosely, 
and without any real desire to make a mystery 
of it. “ P*raps about a meadow, or—or mar- 
riage,” he added, smiling, as the suggestion of 
the little schoolmaster occurred to him. 

Young Fullafield looked at him fixedly for an 
instant, then, without speaking, turned and 
walked away. ‘ 

“ Going to squire’s? To talk o’ marriage ?” 
he muttered. “Whose marriage? Her’n? 
They call her ‘my lady,’ and they ’s to 
make her one. I'll spoil ¢ha¢ game.” And 
Thomas shot back at the farm where his lost 
love was innocently boiling-leeks for the Sunday 
that it might have 
ignited the thatch above her. 

He had loved the girl, according to his 
nature, heartily ; and love, being in all essential 





points, the same, whether it be clad in satin or 
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in fustian, expressed in doggrel or in Idyills, 
Mr. Fullafield’s wrong would have commanded 
all our sympathy, but for the manner in which 
he took it. There is a pathos, a dignity, in the 
tranquil sufferer, which is wholly wanting in the 
man who runs a muck. 


Il. 

Mr. Tarrey, on presenting himself, next 
morning, at the hall, was shown into the study. 
The squire had been walking up and down for 
some minutes. Now and then, he would 

ause to scowl upward at one or other of the 

ere-Vavasours that adorned the wall, whose 
self-complacent but rather vacant faces re- 
turned the look with delightful indifference. 
There was another picture, a gay gallant 
wooing, or affecting to woo, a peasant girl, and 
this appeared to be a favourite of Mr. Hurban- 
dine’s ; for, as he gazed, the hard expression 
faded from his countenance, and gave way to 
an approving smile. 

“ Ten-tree Meadow is yours, from Lady-day,” 
he called out, the moment Mr. Taffey’s nose 
was visible within the door. “That’s settled. 
Now come and look at this.” 

Mr. Taffey looked, and expressed his decided 
opinion that the young lady was a nice, modest- 
mannered young woman, sure enough, while the 

ntleman showed a good fall in the back, and 
lood (he thought) about the pasterns. 

“Right, Taffey, said the squire. “He had 
blood, and, boob as he looks, was a gentle- 


“ Right. They cannot be too careful. 
Danger’s everywhere,” remarked the squire. 
“These young fellows, boy-guardsmen and the 
like, who do me the honour to come down, with 
my-sons, to recruit their exhausted frames with 
wholesome food and tvelve o’clock bed, won’t 
disdain to chuck a country chin.” 

“ It’s werry kind of ’em, I’m sure, squire !” 
said Mr. Taffey, his eyes glistening with his 
own warm speech. 

“ Kind |” 

“Seeing tis a game we don’t play at, in 
these parts,” explained the smith, “ and guards- 
men’s heads an’t quite so hard as our fistes, if 
they come to disagree.” 

“ You —_ warmly. Have you anything to 
—to complain of, in that way ?” demanded the 
squire. 

* Yes, sir, I have,” was the frank reply. But 
then he hesitated. 

* Out with it, man!” said Mr. Hurbandine, 
his face assuming the expression recognised in 
the —_ as indicative of an approaching 
* squall.” 

hile Mr. Taffey still stood, silently debating 
whether he would what was in his mind, 
—— the squire pointed suddenly to a writing- 
table : 

* Look at those scrawls. Do you know the 
| hand. No,” he continued, hastily; and, strid- 
| ing across the room, he crumpled up the letters, 
| and flung them in a heap on the fire. “ Look 
| you, Taffey, sundry nameless individuals, whose 














man, which is more,” he muttered, “than I | pothooks it has cost me an hour’s labour to de- 
would say of all his kin. He lost, to Miss | cipher, accuse me of sanctioning (I presume, by 
Sukey Bubbs, the cotter’s daughter, his heart, | my non-interference) acts of impertinence and 
which was sup to be about the size of a | intrusion on the part of my London guests—my 
marrow-fat pea. But it proved bigger; for he | sons, I take it, included—which, if persisted in, 
married her.” | may lead to painful consequences, and, at the 

Good luck to ’em !” cried the honest smith | least, engender feelings the very reverse of those 
as cordially as if the pair had been just start- | which have hitherto happily subsisted between 
ing on their wedding tour. “They was happy, | the tenantry and the hall This, in plain Eng- 
I hope, sir?” | lish, and with a certain regard to grammar and 
significance, is the purport of the letters I have 
destroyed. Tell me all about it.” 

**Tan’t such as I cam tell, squire,” replied 
Mr. Taffey. ‘“ Howsoever, what I doos know 
I'll say. First place, I can’t make out who’s 
been and written them letters, There’s not 
many of us as doos much in that way, ’cept my 
wissiney.” 

“ Your what ?” 

“My neighbour,” translated Mr. Taffey— 
“David Apreece. It wan’t him. He an’t the 
man for to write anything he ’oodn’t put his 
name to; and in very big letters, too, specially 
| his capital A’s. It’s a great thing, squire, is 
hedication.” 

Mr. Hurbandine admitted that it had its ad- 
vantageous side; but, at present, willed Mr. 
Taffey to keep to the point. Had he, or not, 
reason to believe that the villagers had taken 
offence at some indiscretion on the part of the 
visitors at the hall? And what did he, Taffey, 
mean, by saying that he himself had cause to 
complain ? 

Thus urged, the smith blurted out the truth. 
It so happened that the valley and hamlet of 


“ Me as grasshoppers, their live-lon 
days,” said the squire. “‘ They ’ve been dea 
these fifty years ; but all the fun of the family 
died out of it with Sukey Bubbs, that is, Lady 
Vavasour, the cotter’s daughter. They’ve been 
a dull lot since, proud as peacocks, and as 
worthless,” he added, sinking his voice as be- 
fore. “Our blood is ¢00 good, Taffey ; there’s 
the secret of it.” 

“Well, I don’t think but that perpetiwal 
breeding in-and-in an’t no , in the end,” 
remarked the smith. “A cross that do give 
substance——” 

“ That’s a nice-browed lassie of yours, Taffey,” 
said the squire, suddenly changing his topic. 

“So I’ve heerd ’m say,” returned the smith, 
trying to look as if he hadn’t quite made up 
his own mind on the subject. 

“ Blue eyes and cherry li 
dant in our neighbourhood, I think,” continued 
Mr. Hurbandine. “My wife used to tell me 
the Libwyddcoed girls were as good and mo- 
dest as they were pretty.” 

_ “They ’as good mothers,” said Mr. Taffey, 
significantly. “'That’s how I reads it.” 


are rather abun- 
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Llbwyddeoed were, as the squire had hinted, 
rather celebrated for the beauty of the rustic 
damseldom. Many, down to the lowest cottage 
class, boasted respectable descent; and all, 
as is noticeable in parts of the principality, 
showed tokens of a haughty and independent 
spirit, especially towards those who used them 
with what they regarded as undue familiarity. 
The manly squire approved and fostered this 
feeling; and nothing was more calculated to 
evoke his anger than any complaint like those 
addressed to him by his anonymous corre- 
spondents. We cannot be surprised that Mr. 
Taffey, aware of this, confessed, with a reluct- 
ance and embarrassment unusual with him, that 
that there was something in the alleged griev- 
ance that needed to be put to rights. Gentle- 
men of polished aspect, with whiskers of paly 
old, shooting-coats of fashionable design, and 
Richly condescending manners, had discovered 
a pate a beauties in the little hamlet, which 
escaped less observant visitors. A lounge 
and a smoke in the immediate purlieus of 
Libwyddcoed had grown to be an apparent 
necessity with the squire’s male guests. Fami- 
liarity with danger leads to contempt of it. 
Despite their habitual reserve and self-respect, 
the rustic belles soon be to notice, without 
alarm, the Honourable Tom Castleton’s singular 
predilection for hollyhocks, and receive, with- 
out resentment, my young Lord Leatherhead’s 
humble request for information respecting the 
manufacture of goats’-milk cheese. What harm 
could there possibly be in youths who, even in 
depraved London, could maintain a pure and 
healthy affection for hollyhocks and cheese? We 
need not follow up the story pace by pace. The 
curly whisker and the flattering tongue carried 
the day—until, on the part of fathers, brothers, 
and sweethearts, jealousy and distrust succeeded 
to gratified pride. There had been one or two 
serious disturbances; and it was understood, 
in the village, that, among other individuals 
“cautioned,” my Lord Leatherhead had been 
openly requested to complete his dairy educa- 
tion elsewhere ; whilst the Honourable Tom 
Castleton was in the receipt of almost daily 
invitations of a pugilistic character, which it 
had become exceedingly difficult to decline. 
Such was the substance of Mr. Taffey’s re- 
presentations, which could scarcely have been 
given in his own words, without retarding the 
narrative. As he spoke, the gloom deepened on 
his hearer’s face, and a lurid gleam, as the squire 
raised his eyes for an instant and dropped them 
pain, showed that a rit yang was at hand. 
e was striving against his own rising passion. 
“You—you spoke of yourself, Taffey,” he 
said, in a stifled voice. ‘ Let me understand 
that none of these lisping jack-puddings have 
insulted Aer—your pretty Katy, I mean ?” 
The smith’s forehead flushed. He hesitated. 
_. “Speak out, man!” said the squire. (An 
idea seemed to flash upon him.) ‘ My sons! 





Do they—does either of them—dare——? I 
see it isso. Which?’ he thundered, starting 
from his chair. 

His imperious tone roused the spirit of the 
sturdy smith. 

“Mr. Rochford, then,” he shouted, in a voice 
as loud as the squire’s, “since you must have 
it, he’s dawdling and dodging about our place, 
more than I and my missis like—or the girl, 
either, for that matter. I was thinking of 
speaking to one or t’other of you; and now 
you’ve heerd it, why, take notice on it.” 

And Mr. Taffey caught up his hat from the 
ground. 

Nothing checks a man’s passion more effec- 
tually than the unexpectedly finding his inter- 
locutor in a greater passion still. 

The squire grew pale and quiet, and re-seated 
himself in his chair. 

“Leave me now, my man. Go, my old 
friend,” he continued, quickly. “I will see 
to this matter. There shall be no more cause 
of complaint. I have known your pretty Katy 
as the best-behaved, as she is the prettiest, girl 
in all the county. She and I have been friends 
from her cradle. Sukey Bubbs—Lady Vava- 
sour, I mean—must have been Katy herself at 
fifteen. No fopling that bears my name, and 
is ashamed of it, shall turn her pretty head, and 
torment her innocent heart, for the amusement 
of an idle hour! Leave it to me.” 


“Twas as precious near a blow up between 
us as ever I see,” thought Mr. Taffey, as he 
walked home; “ but I’ve shod’n nicely all round, 
and he’ll do for a while. Squire’s not so wicious, 
and tenderer in the mouth than he was—least- 
wise, with a good hand upon him. Hallo! 
School up already, wissiney?” he added, as 
the little schoolmaster skipped across the road 
and joined him. 

“We begin betimes, you see,” said Mr. 
Apreece. “ ‘ Diluculo surgere,’ you know.” 

“No great luck in going to a surgery, I 
should think,” remarked Mr. Taffey. 

“You’ve arranged that matter with the 
squire ?” inquired the schoolmaster, with a 
smile. 

“ What matter, wissiney ?” . 

“ About bis marrying again, you know.” 

“ We was talkin’ of summot else,” replied 
Mr. Taffey, “‘ but, now you speak of it——” 

He stood still suddenly, and looked in the 
other’s face with a curious expression. 

“Now I speak of it——” prompted Mr. 
Apreece. 

“T’ve seen onlikelier things come to pass,” 
said the smith. And they parted. , 
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